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The Classical Review 


MAY, 1938 


NOTES AND NEWS 


THE first International Congress of 
Greek and Latin Epigraphy will be held 
in Amsterdam, beginning on August 31. 
The Secretary of the Committee of 
Organization is Mr J. J. E. Hondius 
(Valeriusplein 15, Amsterdam). 





The ninth volume of the Dutch 
Klassteke Bibliographie (for particulars 
of which see C.R. LI. 50) professes to 
cover the year 1937. So far as C.R. is 
concerned, this is an idle boast; of the 
thirty-three articles and notes which 
were published in C.R. LI, only twelve 
are recorded by K.B. In spite of what 
was said here last year, Mr. Tate’s work 
again lurks under the heading ‘ Athe- 
ismus’; ‘ Bucolica’ and ‘ Eclogae’ are 


separate sub-headings under ‘ Ver- 
gilius’; ‘Humanisti’, ‘ Substantium 
Latinum’ and ‘Discus Phaesti’ all 


appear both in the text and in the index. 





Latin has always flourished in Hun- 
gary, and it is little more than a century 
since it ceased to be officially used in 
the Diet ; how important a part it plays 
in Hungarian education today is shown 
by the vitality of Juventus, a Latin 
monthly magazine for schools, edited 
and published in Budapest. Juventus 
attained its majority last year and, to 
judge from the list of juvenile contribu- 
tors, enjoys a wide circulation not only 
in Hungary but also in other parts of 
the Continent. Among its staple 
features are news pages (the number of 
last June has an illustrated account of 
our Coronation), articles on history 
and geography, literature and sports, 
‘iocosa’ and ‘librorum_recensio’; 
besides these there are puzzles, poems, 
Hypatia as a Latin serial, and a page of 
lighter fare ‘lectoribus minimis’. The 
subscription price is 4 peng6d; free 
specimen copies will be sent by the man- 
agement, 5 Barcsay-Utca, Budapest 7. 

Dr. G. Italie announces that he in- 
tends to publish a Lexicon Euripideum 
containing all the words occurring in 

NO. CCCLXXIII. VOL. LI. 


Euripides, with contexts where they are 
necessary. He has already collected a 
considerable amount of material, and 
now invites the assistance of others 
who are interested in the project. 
While he will be grateful for advice of 
any kind, he would especially welcome 
copies of papers dealing with the 
fragments of Euripides. His address is 
Roelofsstraat 18, The Hague. 





Poems for the Hoeufft Medal of 1939 
must reach Amsterdam by December 31 
of this year. For directions to com- 
petitors see C.R. XLIX. 117. 





The first number of The Link, A 
Review of Mediaeval and Modern Greek, 
edited by Dr. Nicholas Bachtin, is to 
appear in May. The new magazine's 
main object is ‘to interpret the past of 
Greece through its present and its 
present through the past, and thus to 
reveal the basic unity of Greek civilisa- 
tion in all its manifestations and 
throughout its whole development’. 
Contributions dealing with the classical 
period may be included ‘ provided that 
this period is not treated as a closed 
and self-sufficient whole, but as a link’. 
The list of articles to appear in the first 
three issues is various and attractive. 
Mr. Blackwell of Oxford is the pub- 
lisher; the annual subscription, for 
three numbers, is aguinea; and asingle 
number costs 7s. 6d. 





To the bibliographies of Greek 
authors which have appeared in the 
Belgian magazine Les Etudes Classiques 
the April number (Tome VII—No. 2) 
adds ten pages on Thucydides which 
have the merits that we have come to 
expect ; but, to repeat some words from 
C.R. LI. 161, ‘if one must find a fault, 
it is that too little is said of editions of 
single books’. Though Marchant'’s five 
volumes are duly mentioned, other such 
English and American editions from 
which the student can draw good help 
are passed over. Of larger works, 
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Arnold’s complete edition, after the 
lapse of a century, still deserves mention 
if only for the sake of its maps and 
plans; and Jowett’s translation must 
not be ignored. In making these com- 
ments we recognize the international 
value of these bibliographies, and pay 


them the compliment of criticism from 
the point of view which we can most 
properly represent. If the editors have 
thoughts of revising them for publication 
in pamphlet form, perhaps they might 
seek a little friendly co-operation from 
abroad. 





EURIPIDES 4H.F. 497 sq. 


AM®. od pév 7a vépOev eirpern row, viva: 
éyw 6¢ of, & Led, xetp’ és odpavdv Sica 
abdG, réxvoow ef ri racld’ wpereiv 
pérrers, duivew, ws Trax’ obdev dpxéces. 
xalrot KéxAnoa wodhAdKis* parny wove: 
Oaveiv yap, ws box’, dvaryKalws exe. 


IN 497 evtpem# is the reading of L’s 
second hand and of P: L first wrote 
evmpem7, almost certainly a mere slip. 

All modern editors and translators, 
with one exception, to which I shall 
return at the end of this paper, seem to 
agree, so far as they commit themselves, 
about the general sense of 497. It is 
taken to mean ‘ Lady, the death-rites 
duly order thou’ (Way), ‘ Occupe-toi 
des appréts funébres, ma fille’ (Par- 
mentier). 

One objection to this view is the 
sense assigned to ta vépOev. Out of 
the 36 other instances of vép@e(v) and 
évepOe(v) which I have found in tragedy, 
only one shows the word combined as 
here with the neuter of the article, J.A. 
1250 sq. 

7d o&s 768 dvOpHmrocw HoicTov Bérew, 
7a vépbe 5 ovdév * 


but there are many examples of oi 
vépOev and the like, with or without 
substantives (e.g. daiwoves, dido.). In 
these instances, and in all others in 
tragedy, vépGe(v) and évepe(v) refer 
directly to the world below, or to its 
powers or denizens, except for two 
passages where places underground, 
other than Hell; are in point, and three 
where the reference is to local relations 
on the earth’s surface. None of these 
passages lends any obvious support to 
current translations of ta vépev in 
H.F. 497. These translations are per- 
haps just defensible if we suppose, with 
Joshua Barnes, that the words mean 
quae ad inferos pertinent, but their more 
natural sense is simply ‘ Hell’ or ‘the 
powers of Hell’. 


Consideration of the context must 
strengthen suspicion that the line is 
misunderstood. The last seven lines 
of Megara’s speech (490-496), which 
immediately precede those which I 
have quoted, consist of a desperate 
appeal to Herakles, assumed to be 
certainly dead, to appear, even as a 
ghost, and scatter her cowardly op- 
pressors. It is surely strange that Am- 
phitryon, himself about to appeal in the 
same spirit to Zeus, should ignore 
Megara’s outburst, and merely tell her 
to get on with preparations for death. 
Wilamowitz shifted 502 (@aveiv yap, 
@s €oux’, avayxaiws éxer) to a place 
between 497 and 498, and this trans- 
position certainly makes 497 (on the 
received view of its meaning) less 
abrupt, but it leaves many difficulties 
untouched. His objections to 502 as 
it stands in the manuscripts (‘ wo der 
vers tiberliefert ist . . . ist weder die 
ankniipfung mit ydp, noch die restriction 
ws €ouxev, irgendwie zu verstehen ’) seem 
frivolous. 

What would naturally be expected, 
between Megara’s call to Herakles and 
Amphitryon’s call to Zeus, is rather 
‘Tu flecte Acheronta, ego superos 
mouebo’. Doubtless some such inter- 
pretation of 497 would long since have 
been offered but for the words evrper# 
movov, which have always been taken to 
mean ‘ make ready’ or ‘ prepare’. 

Musgrave, remarking ‘ Quomodo Me- 
gara quae ad inferos pertinebant expe- 
dire posset nemo dixerit’, confidently 
proposed ‘evpyevh trowod. Tu quidem ut 
Inferi nobis propitit sint cura’. He did 
not, however, mean these words to 
refer to Megara’s appeal to Herakles, 
for he goes on ‘ Fuit utique Graecorum 
mos ut qui brevi se morituros scirent 
precibus sese diis Inferis commenda- 
rent’. Buckley adopted Musgrave’s 
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reading, suggesting mpevyevf as an 
alternative. 

I suggest that the required sense can 
legitimately be extracted from the 
manuscript reading. I cannot, indeed, 
point to any instance of the adjective 
evtpemns in the meaning which I require, 
but the verb evtperifw, which in most 
of its usages is closely equivalent to 
mow with an accusative of evtpemns, 
provides, both in active and middle, a 
rare but classical meaning which exactly 
meets the case. 

The best examples known to me are 
in Xenophon and Demosthenes : 

Xenophon Hell. iv 8, 6 tov dé Koveva 
éxédevev evtperivecOa Tas Kal’ “EXdAnjo- 
movTov Tones, Sirws eis TO €ap Ste Trei- 
atov vavtixoy aOpoabein. 

ib. iv 8, 12 of 6€ Aaxedatpovior axov- 
ovtes Ott Kovwyv .. . Tas Te yncovs Kal 
Tas év TH HTeipw Tapa OdraTTay ToAEsS 
’"AOnvaios evtperrifor, .. . 

Demosthenes De Corona § 175 éxeivos 
dcous 4 Teicar Ypnpacw O@nBaiwr 7 
éFarratica: éviv atravtas nvtTpéTmioTat * 

In all these passages the verb seems 
to mean something like ‘win over’, 


‘ensure the support of’, and if this 
meaning can be given to evtpem# rood 
in H.F. 497, we get the excellent sense 
‘Do you, woman, seek to gain the 
support of the powers below, but I 
appeal ta Zeus.’ 

I should add that, after writing this 
note, I discovered that Professor H. O. 
Meredith of Queen’s University, Belfast, 
in his Four Dramas of Euripides : Hecu- 
ba, Heracles, Andromache, Orestes (1937), 
had anticipated my view of the general 
sense of 497, which he translates 


Seek thou thy favours, daughter, from the 
deeps. 


Professor Meredith tells me that he 
was influenced partly by the same argu- 
ments as those which I have used in 
this paper, and partly by the observa- 
tion that ‘such preparations for the 
funeral as are open to Megara have in 
fact already been made !’ This last point 
seems to me sound and important. 
Professor Meredith had not anticipated 
my explanation of evtperh rrotod. 

D. S. ROBERTSON. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 





PERSEPHONE AND THE POMEGRANATE (H. DEM. 372-4). 


To ensure Persephone’s annual return 

to himself, Hades 

powjs Kéxxov fSwxe paryeiv wehindéa AdOpy 

dudl @ vwphoas, va wh péva Fuara wavra 

ad wap’ aidoin Anuyrep xvavorémhy. 
Sikes notes Santen’s emendation dapdis 
for aydi é, followed at one time by 
Hermann, and also Ruhnken’s ay¢i é, 
which Hermann accepted later ; as if 
Hades shared the pomegranate seed 
with Persephone. But no one who has 
tried to share a pomegranate or its seed 
with someone, openly or Ad@py, will 
follow Hermann. What we have to do 
is to elucidate the manuscript. 

With Hermes standing by, and Per- 
sephone already arisen (371) from the 
bed (343) where her lord was sitting 
(jevov) beside her, it was not easy for 
Hades to feed Persephone with pome- 
granate AdOpn. Let him who doubts 
repeat the performance, using moreover 
the violence of which Persephone after- 
wards complained (dxoveay 8 Bin pe 
mpoonvayxacce macacGai, 413). 


Rhythm and parallel passage (411) 
notwithstanding — and Sikes admits 
that AdOpy in 411 may mean ‘per- 
haps ‘‘treacherously ”, i.e. Persephone 
did not realize the result of eating’ 
—I submit that in 372 AdOpy should be 
construed with dudi & vwunoas. For 
what needs explanation here is (1) why 
Hermes did not see what Hades was 
doing, and (2) why the pomegranate 
brought Persephone back not merely to 
the Underworld, but from Demeter her 
mother to Hades himself as his aidoin 
mapaxotTis (343). Of the two ‘dic- 
tionary’ meanings of veynoas—‘ to dis- 
tribute ’ or ‘to manipulate ’—the former, 
as we have seen, is precluded by the 
situation. Neither of these, however, 
is the primary meaning in any Homeric 
passage: vwuay, a frequentative cog- 
nate of véuew, is to put something to 
and fro repeatedly,—a sailor hauling 
and slackening a rope (Od. 10. 32), a 
warrior lunging and withdrawing his 
spear (Jl. 5. 584), a runner plying his 
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knees (J1. 3. 218-9), a thinker ‘this way 
and that dividing the swift mind’ (Od. 
13. 255, 18. 216); in which sense the 
word passes into later Greek.’ In face 
of this testimony, it is difficult to see 
how audi é vewnoas can mean anything 
but ‘moving it to and fro about him- 
self’ or more colloquially ‘rubbing it 
over him’. 

What Hades did, then, was to put in 
effective contact with his person the 
pomegranate, whose general efficacy 
in respect of marriage and potency 
was common knowledge. Thereby he 
gave to it, literally, a personal applica- 
tion, making of it a love-charm to bind 





1 Herodotus IV. 128 describes the Scythians, 
harrying the forage-parties of Darius’ army, as 
vopavres Ov gira avatpeopévovs, a graphic phrase 
for hustling by repeated ‘pushes’ and with- 
drawals. Mr. J. Enoch Powell, however, 
Lexicon to Herodotus (1938) s.v., translates 
voportes as if it meant ‘ observe’.—J. L. M. 


Persephone to himself; as the exchange 
of weapons between Odysseus and Iphi- 
tus was apy? Eevoovvns (Od. 21. 31-8). 
Such love-charms, instinct with the 
personality—the Polynesian mana—of 
the giver, are ubiquitous and imme- 
morial. 

The gesture, audi & vapuyoas, might 
well escape—and be intended to escape 
—the notice, not only of Hermes, but 
of Persephone herself. Indeed it is of 
this that she complains in 411, in reply 
to Demeter’s question (404) «al tiv 
o é€ardtnce 50Xq@; for it was no 
doXos to make a person eat pomegranate 
Bin. Persephone knows, by now, that 
a spell is upon her; she ‘feels like 
that’; her desire is to her husband; 
and it must have been that pomegranate. 
Of course she says now that he made 
her eat it; but of that there is nothing 
in 371-4. Joun L. Myres. 


New College, Oxford. 





CATO’S CHARM FOR DISLOCATIONS. 


Luxum siquod est, hac cantione 
sanum fiet. Harundinem prende tibi 
viridem P. IIII aut quinque longam, 
mediam diffinde, et duo homines tene- 
ant ad coxendices. Incipe cantare: 
‘ motas uaeta daries dardares astataries 
dissunapiter ’’, usque dum _ coeant. 
Ferrum insuper iactato. Ubi coierint 
et altera alteram tetigerint, id manu 
prehende et dextera sinistra praecide, 
ad luxum aut ad fracturam alliga, sanum 
fiet.—De Agri Cultura CLX. 


This infallible cure for dislocations 
is famous, but the language of the 
chapter is economical and obscure. 
Of the translations to which I have 
access none succeeds in presenting an 
intelligible picture of what actually 
took place. The difficulties begin with 
the words ‘mediam diffinde, et duo 
homines teneant ad _  coxendices’— 
‘ Coupez-le par le milieu, et que deux 
hommes le tiennent sur vos cuisses’ 
(Nisard: Les Agronomes latins) ; ‘ Split 





1 To the translations here mentioned add 
Lowe : Magic in Greek and Roman Literature, 
p- 16; and Cyril Bailey: Phases in the Religion 
of Ancient Rome, p. 13. Both these accounts 
are, I believe, fundamentally mistaken. 


it down the middle, and let two men 
hold it to your hips’ (Hooper: Loeb 
translation); ‘Spaccala in mezzo, e 
due persone la tengano appoggiata alla 
coscia’ (Curcio: La primitiva civilta 
latina agricola). Nisard’s translation 
assumes both ‘le’ and ‘vos’. ‘Le’ 
is misleading and inconsistent with 
the rendering of ‘ubi coierint’ below 
(‘lorsque les deux parties  seront 
réunies’); as for ‘vos’, we have no 
justification for supposing that the 
performer of the ceremony is also the 
patient ; indeed the probabilities are 
plainly against such a view. Curcio 
repeats the first mistake, and the Loeb 
translation both, with the additional 
one of ‘Split it down the middle’, 
which makes chaos of the succeeding 
operations. Surely when Cato says 
‘mediam’ without qualification, the 
natural sense is the middle of the 
length, not of the cross-section. 
‘Ferrum insuper iactato *— ‘ Keep 
brandishing a sword over them’ (Bré- 
haut: Cato the Censor on Farming); 
‘ Brandish a knife over them’ (Loeb) ; 
‘Ponivi sopra un ferro’ (Curcio). 
‘Poni’ scarcely seems adequate for 
‘jactato’. ‘ Sword’ and ‘ knife’ neglect 
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the magical property of iron. (Bréhaut 
recognizes this important fact in a foot- 
note: but why not translate ‘iron ’?) 

‘Id manu prehende et dextera sinis- 
tra praecide ’—‘ saisissez-les et coupez- 
les en tous sens’ (Nisard) ; ‘ seize them 
in the hand and cut them off to right 
and left’ (Bréhaut) ; ‘grasp with the 
hand and cut right and left’ (Loeb). 
All these renderings fail to grasp the 
significance of ‘id’, and therefore, as I 
shall presently attempt to show, miss 
the most important feature of the 
ceremony. In the Loeb ‘ praecide’ is 
not given its proper force. Nisard’s 
‘coupez-les en tous sens’, whatever it 
may mean, is certainly no translation 
of Cato’s words. When Cato said 
‘dextera sinistra’, he meant exactly 
what he said. 

It must be remembered that, even if 
Cato’s economy of language makes his 
account difficult for the modern reader, 
there was no such obscurity in his own 
eminently practical mind. He is giving 
a matter-of-fact description of a familiar 
operation, and if he omits details which 
to us are all-important, ‘it is because 
they are perfectly obvious to him. But 
even a slight acquaintance with the 
principles of sympathetic magic enables 
us to reconstruct the scene with some 
confidence, in a way which does no 
violence to Cato’s language. 

The purpose is to knit together a 
broken bone, or two bones which have 
become dislocated. Consequently sym- 
pathetic magic demands that an object 
bearing some resemblance to human 
bone be broken in a similar way and 
rejoined. A reed if it is divided in the 
middle can be said to represent a frac- 
tured or dislocated bone; if split down 
the middle it could have no symbolical 
resemblance, and on this supposition 
no intelligible meaning can be given to 
the words ‘id manu prehende et dex- 
tera sinistra praecide’. I do not believe 
that there is any overwhelming evidence 
against taking ‘diffinde’ of latitudinal 
severance. Is it possible that ‘ diffinde’ 
means that the reed is to be broken or 
torn apart, not cut, in order that its 





1 For magic iron cf. Pliny V.H. XXIV 
9- 41, 19. 111, XXVIII 6. 17, XXXIV 15. 44; 
and C.Q. XXI, p. 122 ff. 


magical virtue may not be prejudiced 
by the contact of iron or other metal ?? 
A green reed is chosen probably from 
the necessity of using an object in 
which there is life. 

Three actors are needed in the cere- 
mony, two to bring the halves together 
(symbolizing the knitting-together of 
the bone), and the third to direct the 
performance, and to pronounce the 
magic formula. This third person will 
naturally be the ‘paterfamilias’, to 
whom the whole book is addressed. 
Another important function of the two 
assistants is to provide human contact 
which will help to give the reed its 
magic efficacy. But why ‘ad coxen- 
dices’? Probably because the hip pro- 
vides an important joint near the sur- 
face with which the reed can be brought 
into close contact, without hindering 
the free use of the legs. The assis- 
tants, then, hold their halves the one 
to his left hip, the other to his right, in 
such a way that the severed or broken 
ends project horizontally. The men 
now begin to move sideways towards 
each other, so that the ends come to- 
gether. During this operation the 
master of ceremonies recites the appro- 
priate formula and, to keep the magic 
from leaking out and any hostile mana 
from getting in,? makes passes over the 
two halves with an iron object (prob- 
ably a knife, but not necessarily). 
When the free ends have met, he grasps 
the joint (‘id’ must surely refer loosely 
to the preceding clause ‘ubi.. . teti- 
gerint’). In order to do so he must 
be facing the horizontal reed, at the 
point where the ends have met, with 
his assistants to right and left of him. 
This fact makes clear what happens 
next. The magic is concentrated in 
the joint, so he cuts the reed short 
(‘ praecide’) on the right and left (ie. 
on each side of the joint), according to 
the length of splint required. The rest 
of the reed is not needed. Perhaps 
this ‘cutting short’ had a magical, as 
well as a merely utilitarian value, the 
knife driving the sensitive magic towards 
the joint itself and, as it were, sealing 
the ends of the ligature.2 The section 





? For these interesting suggestions and for 
helpful criticism I am indebted to Professor 
H, J. Rose. 
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containing the magic joint is now bound 
upon the patient, who only becomes 
relevant when the splint has been pre- 
pared. 

The only assumption which has to 
be made in the above reconstruction 
is the movement of the two assistants 
towards each other. Cato leaves it to 
be understood from the presence of 


‘duo homines’. He would never ex- 
pect his reader to imagine the two 
halves mysteriously coming together of 
their own accord. This part of the 
magic, like all the rest, had to be 
worked by human agency. 


Eric LAUGHTON. 
University of Sheffield. 





VIRGIL, ECL. IV, 28. 


At tibi prima, puer, nullo munuscula cultu 
errantis hederas passim cum baccare tellus 
mixtaque ridenti colocasia fundet acantho. 20 
ipsae lacte domum referent distenta capellae 
ubera, nec magnos metuent armenta leones. 
ipsa tibi blandos fundent cunabula flores. 23 
occidet et serpens, et fallax herba ueneni 
occidet ; Assyrium uulgo nascetur amomum. 25 


Why is the infant’s cradle mentioned 
precisely at this place, between the 
lions, reformed characters though they 
be, and the snake, perish though he 
must? In default of a satisfactory 
answer to this question,! I suggest that 
in Virgil’s autograph line 23 came 
immediately after line 20 and should 
be separated from it only by a light 
punctuation after acantho.? 





1 Editors of Virgil do not even raise the 
question, though Ladewig-Deuticke (1915) on 
line 24 seems to have qualms (‘ Zusammenhang : 
unter den Blumen steckt keine Giftschlange’). 
There is nothing helpful in the comment of 
F. Marx (Neue Jahré., 1, 1898, p. 114): ‘ Wir 
miissen uns mit der Erkenntnis der Entstehung 
dieser Inkonzinnitat und mit der Uberlieferung, 
so wie sie ist, bescheiden’; nor in that of S. 
Sudhaus (A4. Mus., 56, 1901, p. 47): ‘Steht 
Vers 23 zwischen 21-25, die die Befriedung der 
Natur malen, so sehr an seiner Stelle’; and 
still less in the tentative suggestion of J. Kroll 
(Herm., 57, 1922, p. 610) that ‘eine Klitterung 
vorliegt, bei der der Dichter keinen eben- 
massigen Gedankenfluss hat erzielen kénnen’. 

* This transposition occurred to me indepen- 
dently ; but I find that W. Kloucek suggested 
it, in a Leitmeritz Program, as long ago as 
1873. I have not been able to trace a copy of 
this pamphlet in England or secure one abroad, 
and therefore do not know Klouek’s arguments. 
When Fritzsche refers to the pamphlet (Bur- 
Stan, 1, 1873, p. 311) he mentions only the 
resulting anaphora (ifsa, zfsae). In his edition 
of the Eclogues (1888), Kloucek keeps the 
traditional order in his text and in his notes on 
line 23 simply says: ‘haud scio an post v. 20 
transponendus sit’. An identical transposition, 
however, is unconsciously made by E. Norden 
(Die Geburt des Kindes, p. 9) in his brief sum- 
mary : ‘Erdreich selbst wird lachende Blumen, 


It has not been clearly realized, I 
think, that progress towards the golden 
age is to be manifested in two ways.® 
On the one hand, there will be a con- 
tinuance and extension of nature’s 
present beneficence; the earth will be 
lavish with the pleasant, simple, harm- 
less things which already flourish with- 
out human toil. On the other hand, 
there will be an amelioration of nature; 
the goats, so far from wandering, will 
need no herdsman to drive them home, 
lions will lose their ferocity, snakes and 
poisonous plants will thrive no more. 
Obviously it is to the first, and not to 
the second class of benefits that the 
cradle belongs. 

But the suggested transposition does 
more than eject an intruder and avoid 
a very awkward sequence of ideas. It 
has the positive advantage of bringing 
together things which are in harmony 
and ought to be together.* It also pro- 
vides a suitable climax (to which the 
repetition fundet, fundent contributes) 
for the first half of the passage: not 
only will the earth be lavish, but the 





kleine Geschenke fiir dich, ausstreuen, deine 
Wiege sich in einen Wundersegen von Bliiten 
kleiden. Auch die Tiere. . . .’; and by E. K. 
Rand (The Magical Art of Virgil): ‘She 
lavishes her flowers without tillage ; they spring 
up about the cradle of the child. Goats 
come....’ See also Conington’s summary 
of 18-25, 

3 Conington’s note on line 18 contains a bare 
hint of this. 

4 It may be said that amomum in line 25 
vitiates the argument. But (a) nascetur amo- 
mum is simply a counterpart to fallax herba 
uenent occidet ; (6) amomum is a word of good 
omen with which to end the whole passage ; 
(c) the argument does not depend upon a 
mechanical grouping of flowers on one side and 
animals on the other (as Cartault, Etude sur les 
Bucoliques de Virgile, 1897, p. 241, seems to 
think Klouéek intended). 
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very cradle too.! Furthermore it re- 
veals an attractive balance in the struc- 
ture of the passage: we have four lines 
devoted to the pretty things for the 
child himself, and four lines which hint 
at benefits not confined to the child? 
Finally, it brings out the metrical anti- 
theses : the first four lines run smoothly 
into one another, whereas the second 
group consists of two couplets, each of 
which has a heavy break after the 
first foot of its second line. 

The origin of the error requires no 
elaborate explanation. The juxtaposi- 
tion of two lines beginning tpsa, ipsae 
led to the omission of line 23; either 
the slip was noticed immediately and 
the line inserted as soon as possible, or 
the line was added at the foot of the 
page and then restored in the wrong 
place. The false order would be the 
more likely to persist in a passage 
where the mention of marvels would 
put even the critical reader off his 
guard. 

J. F. MouNTFoRD. 


University of Liverpool. 


at tibi prima, puer, nullo munuscula cultu 
errantis hederas passim cum baccare tellus 
mixtaque ridenti colocasia fundet acantho; 20 
ipsa tibi blandos fundet cunabula flores. 23 
ipsae lacte domum referent distenta capellae 21 
ubera, nec magnos metuent armenta leones ; 
occidet et serpens, et fallax herba ueneni 24 
occidet ; Assyrium uulgo nascetur amomum. 


Invited by my colleague to guess with- 
out further prompting what transposi- 





1 Commentators do not help us to understand 
the precise relation between the cumadbula and 
the flores. Inhis translation (Virgil's Messianic 
Eclogue, p. 5) R. S. Conway speaks of ‘thy 
cradle blossoming for joy’; but later (p. 40) of 
‘the magical flowers beside the cradle’. Con- 
ington in his note says: ‘ The ground on which 
thou liest will of its own accord bring forth 
flowers’. No parallel is cited from ancient 
literature for a sprouting cradle. 

2A poet of Virgil’s quality expounds a 
general theme by particulars which have a 
special propriety. So the items of the second 
group are not selected without regard to the 
child. As Servius naively remarks, milk is good 
for babies : its bounteous supply (cf. déstentfa) is 
secured by the willing co-operation of the she- 
goats and the immunity of the cattle from 
attacks by lions; the snake is an evil which 
the child is not yet old enough to avoid for 
himself, and the poison-plant he cannot yet 
distinguish from the flowers amidst which it 
might be growing. 


tion he required within 18-25, I read the 
familiar lines with an awakened intelli- 
gence for the first time in my life. 
In my reply I further credited him with 
a consequential alteration as printed 
above. He welcomed this amendment, 
and I would gladly have left its exposi- 
tion in his hands; but as luck will have 
it, the major emendation has been (if 
barely) anticipated, while this its corol- 
lary is (he assures me) an entirely novel 
proposal; and he insists that I should 
introduce it myself. 

The secondary change, small as it is, 
materially alters both the construction 
and the sense of the transposed line. 
In doing so it detracts nothing from 
the claims of the transposition, upon 
which it is demonstrably itself entirely 
dependent ; on the contrary it recom- 
mends the transposition by conferring 
upon it several additional advantages, 
which as I see them are as follows : 

First, it presents cumabula as the 
explanation of prima munuscula; for 
otherwise one must naturally wonder 
what the baby is to do with so many 
flowers—including wandering ivy ; they 
can hardly be desirable as toys. A 
cradle, and then milk, these are his 
primary requirements ; not flowers and 
milk; not even ‘toys and milk’ (Con- 
ington). A cradle, and then milk— 
these are, we may now see, the first 
voluntary tributes of adoring Nature. 

Next—a comparatively small advan- 
tage, but a pendant to the above—this 
fourth line in summarizing the preceding 
three now presents ‘ tibi .. . cunabula’ 
as exactly balancing ‘tibi . . . munus- 
cula’, thus eliciting a clear point from 
the apparently calculated correspond- 
ence of these pairs of words in position 
relative to the line. 

Thirdly, this adjustment removes the 
obscurity of expression in the line itself. 
For the strange and almost grotesque 
conception of a florescent—not an 
embroidered, but a self-efflorescent— 
cradle, a conception surely otherwise 
unexampled,’ it substitutes through a 
simple metaphor a picture alike natural 
and poetical, and one to which a parallel 
is readily forthcoming. An earlier Wun- 
derkind, the Iamus of Pindar’s sixth 





8 Cf. Professor Mountford’s n. 1 on this page. 
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Olympian, was likewise cradled in 
flowers. 

Again, while ‘fundet, fundent’ was 
good rhetoric, ‘nullo cultu tibi prima 
munuscula fundet colocasia etc., ipsa 
tibt cunabula fundet flores’ is still 
better. 

But the consideration which (I think) 
mainly prompted the change, and which 
I feel to be inescapable,? is that the 
earth cannot be described as ‘ipsa 
cunabula’ to a high-born babe (line 17), 
who, although he will doubtless be put 
out of doors to sleep by day like any 
other of us, will have in his nursery a 
handsome cradle of his own. And 
another argument surely equally deci- 
sive is that if ipsa cunabula means the 
ground there is nothing to wonder at ; 
what should Earth do but send forth 
flowers? In point of fact, ipsa cunabula 
nominative to fundent flores i is two con- 
trary faults in combination; as the 
equivalent of tellus a truism, as cunabula 
a monstrosity. What is marvellous 
is that Tellus should concern herself 





1 The verdure of Hor. carm. III iv 9-20 is 
camouflage, not a coverlet. 

2 It could only be escaped by understand- 
ing ‘that very-fart-of-the-earth which consti- 
tutes your (temporary) cradle’; and if there is 
anybody who really wants to do that, it would 
probably be wisest to humour him. 


to provide a cradle for a particular 
child. 

I regard® the passage as composed of 
two quatrains; though it seems to me 
almost immaterial whether one follows 
leones with a semicolon or a full 
stop. What I take (after due reflec- 
tion) to be indisputable is the full stop 
after flores. Ipsa is not balanced by 
ipsae ; it is itself the counterpoise to the 
preceding nullo cultu. Ipsae is of course 
anaphoric to tpsa, it could not be other- 
wise ; but the anaphora is resumptive ; 
ipsa is the echo by which the first line 
of the second quatrain is associated 
with the last line of the first. 

As to the cause of this corruption, it 
should be observed that that points in 
the same direction as everything else. 
Once the line had got misplaced, ipsa 
had nothing to refer to, and could only 
be taken with cunabula. And finally it 
is just possibly worth remarking that 
the homoearchon ipsa .. . ipsae was 
the more insidious as each of these 
words was at a nearly similar angle to 
a preceding fundet. 

A. Y. CAMPBELL. 


University of Liverpool. 





3 In agreement, I am glad to find, with M. 
see above. 





JUVENAL V. 108-6. 


vos anguilla manet longae cognata colubrae, 
aut glacie aspersus maculis Tiberinus et ipse 
vernula riparum, pinguis torrente cloaca 

et solitus mediae cryptam penetrare Suburae. 


ape is here commenting on the 
inferior fish served to the cliens, while 
the rich man gets a mullet from Corsica 
or a muraena from Sicily. The second 
line does not make sense. It is difficult 
to understand the point of glacie, for, as 
Housman ironically suggests, sewers 
are not remarkably cold places, nor is 
it easy to understand why ice should 
cause spots on fish. It might be added 
that the juxtaposition of an ablative of 
cause and an ablative of instrument 
in one phrase makes clumsy syntax. 
Tiberinus is no less of a problem. It is 
commonly taken to mean lupus Tiberi- 
nus, but this is impossible for a number 
of reasons. In the first place /upus will 


not fit into the sense of the passage 
because it is a luxury fish (cf. Martial II 
37, 43 IX 26, 6; etc.), those caught in 
the river being especially prized (Pliny 
N.H. 1X (54) 168 ff.; (28) 61; Macro- 
bius Sat. III 16), whereas rhetorical 
effect demands after the eel a second 
repulsive fish to contrast with the 
mullet and the muraena. 

It is further doubtful whether Tibert- 
mus was ever used substantivally in 
Latin as the name of a fish. It is true 
that Biicheler (Rh. M. 35, 392 ff.) seems 
to have found some support for this 
usage in Galen de alim. fac. (Kihn VI 
722): womep rye Kal ou i kata TOV ToTapmoV 
avtov yevv@pevor ixOves: Kxarodor 5 
avrovs évio. TiBepivovs... But | 
am inclined to question the independ- 
ence of this witness, for it should be 
noted that Galen does not himself know 
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the name of the fish, so that his informa- 
tion would seem to be derived from 
reading or hearsay, and the name must 
be derived from a Latin source. Nor can 
it be merely a coincidence that the only 
two passages in literature where the 
Tiberinus is mentioned should both be 
concerned with the effects of sewage on 
fish (cf. Juv. 105). It seems, therefore, 
probable that Galen had the passage of 
Juvenal in mind when he wrote the 
words xanrovor 8 autos gma... 
There is, however, in Latin a passage 
(Hist. Aug. XVII 17, 5 f.) in which 
Heraeus (A.L.L. XII, 1902, p. 278) finds 
a mention of the Tiberinus. This pas- 
sage deals with the horrible end of 
Heliogabalus, who was tractus (sc. 
unco) et tn cloacam missus et in Tiberim 
praecipitatus. For this he received the 
nick-names of Tractaticius and Impurus 
and Tiberinus. Heraeus comments: ‘so 
sei es bemerkt dass der Witz erst in 
seiner Pointe verstanden wird, wenn 
man sich erinnert, dass Tiberinus der 
Eigenname eines Lupus-Fisches ist, 
der in den Kloaken des Tiber sich 
mastete."! This is far from convincing. 
Tiberinus has no more point than the 
other epithets. H. was called Tracta- 
ticius because he was tractus, Impurus 
because he was in cloacam missus, and 
Tiberinus because he was im Tiberim 
praecipitatus. Consequently it is diffi- 
cult to see how this passage could be 
held to constitute evidence for the exist- 
ence of Tiberinus as a fish name.’ 

We are faced, then, with a double 
difficulty—a corrupt glacte and a miss- 
ing noun required to support Tiberinus. 
It is tempting to conclude that this 
noun lies concealed in glacie. The 
possibilities can be narrowly circum- 
scribed: we have to find a fresh-water 
fish which is likely to frequent sewers 
and whose name resembles glacie, into 
which it has been corrupted. The 
scavenger fish are to be found among 
the carp or the siluroid families. The 
carp would be rhetorically unsatisfac- 
tory as it was esteemed as a food, nor 
is there any Latin name for it which 





1 The Jupus was exclusively carnivorous 
(Arist. Hist. An. VIII Sota). 
* The point of Z7ierinus probably consists in 
a playful reference to Tiberius. See further Dio 
My Be 


resembles glacie; but among the silu- 
roids there is one fish which satisfies 
all the above conditions—the glanis. It 
is mentioned in three passages of Pliny 
(N.H. IX, 145; XXXII, 128 and 148), 
and its habits are carefully described by 
Aristotle in a number of passages (Hist. 
An. 490a, 505a, 506b, 568b, 602b, 608a, 
621a). This fish has been identified as 
a member of the cat-fish family or silu- 
roids (D’Arcy Thompson in Companton 
to Greek Studies, p. 48). The Danube 
species of this family, the Wels, I have 
myself seen caught in the mud of that 
river. It is mud-coloured, with dark 
patches on its skin, and it is provided 
with the long gill-rakers that resemble 
whiskers and give the family its popular 
English name. On the cat-fish the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (14th ed. V, 
30) has the following note: ‘nearly all 
the siluroids are fresh-water fish .. . 
most are omnivorous, feeding on almost 
any kind of animal or vegetable matter 
and acting as scavengers.’ We may, 
therefore, remove the material and 
syntactical difficulties of the passage 
merely by altering two letters and 
reading glanis for glacte. This word 
by its unfamiliarity would have been 
exposed to scribal corruption, and the 
habits of the fish as above described fit 
well into the sense of the passage. 
L. R. PALMER. 


University of Manchester. 


ADDENDUM. 


This article was already in proof 
when the Philol. Wochenschrift 1938, 
nr. 2, 55 made me aware of H. J. Rose’s 
discussion of the passage in Harvard 
Studies 1936, 11. Professor Rose an- 
nounces that he had thought of glanis 
but rejected it after consultation with 
Professor D’Arcy Thompson. It is 
worth recording that we have arrived at 
the same goal by different roads. Pro- 
fessor Rose bases his suggestion on the 
scholiast’s note nomen piscis, whereas 
my case rests on the impossibility of 
Ttberinus as a substantive. I had over- 
looked the scholiast’s note (as Professor 
Rose remarks, its position is uncertain), 
but it is a welcome corroboration of 
my argument ; conversely my argument 
will perhaps remove doubts about the 
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position and reference of the gloss. 
Professor Thompson, however, is re- 
ported as having said that the glanis is 
not Italian and does not come up 
estuaries. The second point would be 
fatal if it were true. But I, too, had 
naturally consulted the works of the 
acknowledged authority in this field. 
Professor Thompson places the glanis 
among the siluroids, a family which 
embraces more than a thousand species 
spread over the fresh waters of all parts 
of the world (Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
11th ed., V, 513). Authorities are 
agreed that the glanis of Aristotle and 
Pliny is allied to the Wels, which 
zoologists designate stlurus glanis. 
Pausanias 4, 34, 2 mentions it as a river 
fish, and in his translation of the 
Historia Animalium Professor Thomp- 
son consistently renders glanis as 
‘sheat-fish’, a word on which the 
O.E.D. gives ‘a large fresh-water fish, 
Silurus glanis’. So it is clear that 
Professor Thompson himself is fully 
aware of the habitat of glanis and that 
the objection reported by his colleague 
was merely a dapsus linguae which arose 
in conversation. Perhaps Professor 
Rose will now restore his emendation 
to his favour. We agree that glacie 
must be a corruption of the name of a 
fish; its name must resemble glacie, 
and it must be a fresh-water fish with 
scavenging habits. This disposes of 
glaucus and gladius, which ‘ friendly 
critics’ have suggested to Professor 


Rose. On glaucus Aristotle remarks 
(H.A. 598a) ‘ the following are deep-sea 
fishes .. . and the glaucus’. As for 
the sword-fish, is it possible that a 
predatory sea-fish would be found in a 
sewer? It is in fact ‘abundant off the 
Sicilian coasts and on the opposite 
coast of Calabria’ (Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, 11th ed., XXVI, 275). This 
leaves us with glanis, which, as we saw, 
is not only a fresh-water fish but belongs 
to a family whose habits suit the 
required sense admirably. As for the 
assertion that the fish is not attested 
for Italy, this at best would be an 
argumentum ex silentio, and our know- 
ledge of the zoological world of the 
ancients is far from complete; nor 
should we overlook the fact that the 
scholiast’s note suggests that we must 
look for a word of rare occurrence. The 
glanis may well have existed in Italian 
waters in ancient times. The species 
is, of course, extinct today both in 
Greece and in Italy: but it is interest- 
ing to note that the related American 
cat-fish flourishes today in Italian 
waters (Enciclopedia Italiana XXXI, 
785). I venture to hope that scholars 
will receive favourably as a solution of 
this crux an emendation in which I gladly 
acknowledge Professor Rose’s priority. 

Professor Rose now writes to me 
that he is in complete agreement with 
my note and that he thinks his emenda- 


tion ‘ pretty well confirmed’. 
L. R. P. 





SCALIGER ON HERODOTUS. 


THE Cambridge University Library possesses 
a copy of the vulgate of Herodotus (Stephanus: 
Geneva 1570) from Bishop Moore’s library 
(Nn—V—26), which isinscribed on the title-page: 
Olim Josephi Scaligeri, nunc Danielis Heinsit 
ex legato eius, and contains notes and emenda- 
tions by Scaliger. They include a score of 
conjectures which in our texts or apparatuses 
stand to the credit of later scholars: 1, 181, 2 
uév for jev (Gronovius) ; 2, 32, 4 7 TeAeUTE <Ta> 
tis AcBins) (Reiske) ; 40, 2 Kxewh for Kelynv 
(Schweighduser) ; 102, 4 [mept] (Valckenaer) ; 
141, 5 dmixouévow: for dmixopévovs (Schaefer) ; 
142, 4 &w for ¢ (van Herwerden) ; 3, 22, 2 rdv 
xpiceov. .. orperréy for xpvodv (Schaefer) ; 74, 1 
[rov IIpntdorea] (van Herwerden) ; 91, 3 uupuddas 
for wupidor (Reiske) ; 4, 6, 1 BactAniovs for Bacid- 
éas (Wesseling); 11, 3 xaradauBdvew for xara- 
AapBdve. (Reiske) ; 33, 4 Totor mAnovoxdpact for 
rods mAnovoxwpovs (Wesseling); 72, 5 Kixhy 


<-epi> 7d ofjpa (Reiske) ; 97, 1 [Aapetos] (Meh- 
ler); 172, 3 Tovrwv for todrovs (Hude); 5, 28 
dveos for dvews (dela Barre); 6, 84, 2 [xeAevew] 
(Cobet) ; 7, 170, 3 olxtoa for olxfjoa: (Schaefer) ; 
194, 3 <wep >écecOa (Reiske) ; 8, 106, 2 éxe? for 
éxelvyy (van Herwerden); 9, 120, 4 cavl& for 
cavidas (Reiske). A few other suggestions 
deserve mention: 2, 65, 2 dvetrar< rai > 7a ipd, 
where Valckenaer deleted 74 and Stein pro- 
posed < Onpla > ipd; 214 dvoowrarov pév 
épyacuévos Bre rot ddeApeod amrordua thy Keparny, 
copurarov dt Sr e (for S71) Kararioee Tod ddeApeod 
tov véxuv, where Madvig altered dre to dr; 
4, 3, 3 éxelvous xrelvavres (for xrelvovres) éhacobvwr 
76 Aovrdv dptoper ; 64, 2 éx 62 xadwvGv Tod Uwrrov Tdv 
abros é\atver, éx Totrwv (for rodrov) ¢&dwre xa 
dyddNera ; 37, 1 évrauew ypdupara . . . <déyor- 
Ta> Edvea wdvra boamep Frye ; &, 2, 1 éréoas for ws 
76 whH00s (cov rAH00s Reiske). 

The remaining Herodotean adversaria in the 
Cambridge library are of little interest. Those 
of Porson and Dobree have long been public 
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property. Hermann’s (Oo—I—59) contain 
nothing worth mention except 3, 74, 2 TéAavra 
for 74 wdvra; 4, 48, 1 lacuna before Torapév Kal 
HdAwr ; and 119, 4 €weodpueba for ob recdpyeba (ol 
éx. Stein). Markland (Nn—II—23) anticipated 
Eldick’s Oodep@ for dodep@ 7, 35, 2, and Casaubon 
(Nn—VI—z9) Dobree’s &Aafov for &Aaxor 1, 167, 
1 and (like Scaliger) Schaefer’s olxloa: for olxjoat 
7,170, 3; he also proposed elov for elxov 6, 42, 2 
(referring to 3, 90, 1) and the transference of 
rovée elvexa 6, 53, 2 after EdaBor. 


J. ENocH POWELL. 
University of Sydney. 


DIRECTION-POSTS AND THE DATE 
OF DEMETRIUS DE ELOCUTIONE. 


In C.R. L (1936) pp. 166 f. Dr. Cary 
suggested the existence of direction-posts on 
Roman roads, at least from the time of the 
consulship of P. Popilius (132 B.c.). There is 
a clear and unmistakable reference to direction- 
posts in Demetrius, de Eloc. 202, where the 
form of sentence-periods is being discussed: 
meipacGa dé uh els wjxos exreivew ras mepraywyds: 
‘6 yap 'Axedos péwv Ex Ilvdou 5pous &vwOev perv Tapa 
Zrpdrov wéduw éml Oddaccay didteoww’* Grr’ adbrbOev 
dwrodtyyew Kal dvamavely Tov dxovovra obrws: ‘6 yap 
“Axedwos pet pev ex Ilivdov Spovs, ekeow dé els 
Oddaccav’> word yap ovTws cadécrepov, worep dy al 
ToAKa onueta Exovoat dd50l kal moddds dvaravdas: 
iyyenoot yap Ta onueta Eoixer,  5é donuelwros! Kal 
Movoedys, kav puxpd 7, 4dndos Soxel. 

If direction-posts in the Mediterranean area 
were a Roman invention or institution (and 
there is no mention of them earlier in that 
region), if the beginning of their use dated from 
about the time of Popilius, and if we may 
follow the suggestion implicit in Demetrius of 
an already established system of such signs, we 
can safely assume that the treatise of Demetrius 
was not written before 100 B.C. at the very 
earliest.? J. F. Lockwoop. 


University College, London. 


OAXES. VIRGIL ZCZ. 1. 66. 


In C.R. LI. p. 213, Mr. W. F. J. Knight says 
that ‘there was a city Oxus in Crete, but it is 





1 L.S.2 renders donuelwros ‘ without signposts ’, 
but s.v. onuetov makes no reference to the 
Demetrian sense, though the meaning ‘ mile- 
stone’ is cited from Plutarch and Herodian (¢/. 
also onuetéw ad init.). 

2 The reference in § 108 to yeioos .. . Kal 
Tprydpos xai moppvpas mdaretas may then 
be specifically Roman. L.S.° cites woppvpa 
mareia from Polyb. X 26, 1, but wrongly. 


never spelt Oaxus’; and adds that ‘ it is thought 
to be the Axos of Hdt. IV. 154’. He has over- 
looked Steph. Byz. "Oafds ‘Odgior (with the 
variant Ildéos, Skylax Periplus 47) ; the ad- 
jective yains Oiagidos, Apoll. Rhod. I. 11313 
and the reading of the ‘Roman’ family of 
manuscripts:’Oagds in Herodotus IV. 154. This 
reading is preferred to 'Agos of the ‘ Floren- 
tines’, RSV, by Stein and Hude; and repre- 
sents the local spelling FAEZIOI on coins until 
the time of Tiberius, and in inscriptions (Col- 
litz Gr. Dial. Inschr. Nos. 5132, 5151, sup 
plemented by FAYZIQN in Collitz No. 5169 
]. 14). 

This is all without intent to obstruct Mr. 
Knight’s ‘ Road to Oaxes’ wherever and what- 
ever Virgil may have meant Oaxem to be. 

JouHN L. MyRrEs. 

Oxford. 


‘THE WHOLE TRUTH’ IN ROMAN 
PROCEDURE. 


SEN. Contr.1o fr. 1. Seneca is tiring of the 
effort of reminiscence and asks his sons to let 
him off: if you like, he says, you can make me 
take an oath dixisse me quae sctvi quaeque 
audivi guaegue ad hanc rem pertinere tudicavt. 
The words (and especially ad hanc rem) read 
like an official formula humorously applied. 
That witnesses were regularly sworn 1s common 
knowledge (Cic. Font. 19, Rosc. Com. 44, Sen. 
de Ira 2. 29, Quint. 5. 7. 32, 9. 2. 98), but on the 
terms of their oath all the authorities are silent. 
Has Seneca preserved a scrap of procedure? 

C. J. FORDYCE. 

University of Glasgow. 


ORNATIO IN ASCONIUS, JN 
PISONIANAM 13. 


IN my article ‘Q. Mucius Scaevola the Ponti- 
fex and Ornatio Provinciae’ in C.R. LI. (1937), 
8 ff. I argued that the meaningless oratio in 
Asconius, /z Pzsonianam 13, should be emended 
to ornatio. It has since been pointed out to 
me by the editors of the C.A. that in making 
this suggestion I had been anticipated by J. S. 
Reid in his review of A. C. Clark’s Asconius in 
C.R. XXIII. (1909), 21 ff. I have to apologize 
for my ignorance of this review, though I hope 
that the reading ormatio in this passage of 
Asconius—and, in this technical sense, here 
alone in extant Latin literature—may be thought 
to gain in attractiveness from the fact that it has 
twice been suggested independently. 

J. P. V. D. BALSDON. 


Exeter College, Oxford. 
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REVIEWS 


AIAQ%. 


Carl Eduard Frhr. von Errra: AJAQS 
und verwandte Begriffe in ihrer Ent- 
wicklung von Homer bis Demokrit. 
(Philologus, Supplementband XXX, 


Heft 2.) Pp. viii+206. Leipzig: 
Dieterich, 1937. Paper, M. 10.50 
(bound, 12). 


THIs study is based on a dissertation 
for the Doctorate of Philosophy. The 
title gives a fair idea of its content. 
It is primarily a discussion of the his- 
tory of the conception aidws in Greek 
literature down to the end of the fifth 
century. Such a discussion naturally 
involves the consideration of other 
conceptions which are found connected 
with aidws at various periods. The 
conceptions specially treated here are 
véueois, Omis, c€Bas, édre0s, aleoOar, and 
70 aigypov, with the derivative words. 
In a short introduction the author 
justifies his treatment of a subject 
already handled, on the ground that 
the ‘erneuerte Humanismus’ of to-day 
provides new tasks for ‘ Wort- und 
Begriffsforschung ’, and he acknow- 
ledges a debt to B. Snell’s Aischylos 
und das Handeln in Drama and to Jost 
Trier’s Der deutsche Wortschatz im Sinn- 
bezirk des Verstandes for indication of 
the method to be adopted. Trier advo- 
cates the study of successive cross- 
sections of the whole ‘ Sprachfeld’; von 
Erffa emphasizes the greater need for 
keeping clear the lines of thought con- 
necting the successive cross-sections 
(in practice, he tends to interpret this 
excellent principle too narrowly; he 
usually refers back from an author to 
his predecessors, but he seldom refers 
forward, which seems to me at least 
as important to the reader). The 
material is treated in ten chapters: 
Homer; Hesiod and the Homeric 
Hymns, with an appendix on ‘ Der 


Begriff Néyweows und die Gottheiten 
Nemesis und Aidos’; the Lyric Poets ; 
Aeschylus, with an appendix on ‘ aideic- 
Ga: im attischen Recht’ (mainly on the 
O05 avaideias); Sophocles; Euripides, 
with an appendix on the Tragic frag- 
ments ; Aristophanes, with an appendix 
on the Comic fragments; Herodotus ; 
Thucydides; and the Presocratics. 
Each chapter has its own summary, 
and there is a short final chapter in 
which the author gives his reasons for 
ending his study with Democritus, 
and briefly summarizes the conclusions 
to which he has come. There are 
indices of the passages most fully dis- 
cussed and of key-words, both Greek 
and German, not mentioned in the 
Table of Contents. 

In The Rise of the Greek Epic Pro- 
fessor Murray has said : ‘ A full under- 
standing of the word Aidos would take 
one very far towards the understanding 
of all the hopes and creations of the 
Greek poets’. It may be that the 
evidence is insufficient for the ‘ full 
understanding’ here postulated : at any 
rate, this extremely careful and accurate 
collection of the existing evidence falls 
far short of Professor Murray’s ideal. 
Apart from suggesting that the article 
on aides in the new Liddell-and-Scott 
needs recasting, it appears to add little 
to our knowledge of the deeper mean- 
ing of Greek literature. It is probably 
too much to expect of what is, after all, 
an apprentice work that it should do 
anything of the kind. The student 
who wishes to pursue the subject will 
find the facts which he needs in von 
Erffa’s work, but he will have to pro- 
vide the deeper thought himself. 


J. A. Davison. 
University of Manchester. 
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THE ODYSSEY IN PLAIN PROSE. 


The Story of Odysseus : a translation of 
Homer’s ‘Odyssey’ into plain Eng- 
lish. By W. H. D. Rouse. Pp. 
xv+463. London: Nelson, 1937. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

How the verse-translators of Homer 

will envy Dr. Rouse his freedom to 

translate their bugbear ® wémo. in 
different contexts ‘Upon my word)’, 

‘What a shame!’, ‘Ah well!’, ‘ Dear 

me !’, ‘Bless my soul!’, and ‘ Damn it 

all!’ (this last in the Earthshaker’s 
mouth)! But they may well argue 
that, if Homer had sung in plain Greek, 
there would have been more reason to 
turn the Odyssey into plain English. 

However, while this plain English is 

often colloquial—‘to go _ trapesing’ 

(adXadAnoGar), ‘the whole lot of come- 

marry-me- quicks’ (uvnothpas ayivopas), 

‘we were fairly flummoxed ° (ayacca- 

peOa)—it does find room for rare and 

obsolete terms—‘in the mischievous 
bodgery (xaxoppadginar) of their minds’ 

—and oddities—‘ crumple- -horn skew- 

the-dew (eiAizrodas) cattle’, and ‘ more 

of a shally-go-naked’ (xaxtwv). In his 

Appendix, which touches on the Iliad 

also, Dr. Rouse briefly discusses (p. 433) 

the relation of Homer's words to the 

speech of the day; but the lack of any 
contemporary prose makes it impossible 
to reach asureconclusion. He himself 
points out that ancient verses and 
archaic words are embedded in the 
poems, and he turns proverbial sayings 
in jingle form, e.g. ‘ Eternal lacrimation 
is a sorry occupation ’. 

Notabilia are the use of dialect by 


Eurycleia, Eumaeus, and Philoetius ; 
the explanatory translation of some 
proper names; and the illustrations 
from modern Greece. Omissions and 
expansions are frequent : for the latter, 
take ‘ the picture of health she was in 
her long frock’ (p. 260), ¢pOiuy . 
tavuTrém do (xv. 363). But xxii. 435 is 
wrongly translated (p. 377) as if the 
text had the nom. Tndréuayos, and 
there are a few misprints (e.g. p- 174 
‘Euryalos’ bis for ‘ Eurylochos’, P. 299 
‘Alcinoos ' for ‘ Antinoos’; } P- 347 ‘my 
for ‘may’; p. 446 amo- for amape- 
Bouevos). 

This Homer in plain prose—therefore 
a dimidiatus Homerus, the third in suc- 
cession to the versions of Butler and 
Lawrence — deserves welcome as a 
means of popularizing ‘the best story 
ever written’, and how skilfully Dr. 
Rouse brings out the details! One 
need not read far to find that the trans- 
lator, like his hero, is woAvdunris and 
modutpotros : he is, in fact, capable de 
tout. Asatranslation of the Odyssey, the 
book gives one many jars, not all due 
to Homer’s humour or caprice: as 
a running commentary (pace Dr. Rouse, 
who refers to ‘ even the commentators ’) 
aided by acute footnotes, it is most 
lively and illuminating, a book to read 
and enjoy—except perhaps for those 
who shrink from ‘a plug of ambrosia’! 
A similar Story of Ilios (or Ilion, as 
Dr. Rouse has it) is clearly called for. 


W. G. WADDELL. 
University of Egypt, Cairo. 


THE ALEXANDROS OF EURIPIDES. 


Bruno SNELL: Euripides Alexandros 
und andere Strassburger Papyri mit 


Fragmenten —griechischer Dichter. 
Pp. vii+111. (Hermes, Einzelschrif- 
ten, Heft 5.) Berlin: Weidmann, 


1937. Paper, RM. g.60. 
SincE Crénert’s edition of the frag- 
ments of the Alexandros there have 
appeared a brief account by the present 
reviewer (New Chapters in Greek Litera- 
tuve, Vol. III) and a dissertation by 
Lefke (Miinster, 1936); but all previous 
work is superseded by the work now 


before us, which is based on a new 
study of the papyrus, and a very full 
reconsideration of alternative possi- 
bilities in the reconstruction of the 
plot. The treatment includes a careful 
discussion of the relation of the play of 
Euripides to the Alexander of Ennius, 
the fable of Hyginus, and the Etruscan 
urns upon which the final scene is de- 
picted ; some few fragments of the poet 
which are not expressly ascribed to the 
play are also worked into it, most of 
them with great probability. 
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According to Snell’s reconstruction, 
the prologue was spoken by Cassandra, 
who told of the exposure of the infant 
Alexander by Hecuba in consequence 
of a dream and an oracle. Then 
Hecuba enters with the Chorus and 
holds a brief conversation with Cassan- 
dra, who goes into {the temple, while 
the Chorus comfort Hecuba for the loss 
of her son, who, unknown to her, has 
been brought up as a shepherd and has 
grown into a valiant youth. Cassandra 
returns and in a wild dialogue with 
Hecuba prophesies all the evil that is 
to come upon Troy, and Hecuba’s own 
transformation into a hound. The 
placing of the Cassandra-fragments of 
Euripides and Ennius early in the play 
has in Snell’s view the advantage that 
they serve as a prologue to the whole 
trilogy (Alexandros, Palamedes, Troades), 
which is bound together by her pro- 
phecies. After the first stasimon, Priam 
speaks of the games instituted in atone- 
ment for the exposure and goes away 
to preside at them. Aservant announces 
the return of Alexander, who is deter- 
mined to take part in the hope of 
winning back a favourite bull, which 
had been seized to serve as a prize, and 
describes the life and exploits of the 
young shepherd. The second stasimon 
over, a messenger describes the victory 
of Alexander over all competitors, 
including Deiphobus and Hector, who 
enter next, the former very angry at 
the victory of the supposed slave, while 
Hector takes it more quietly. They go 
to fetch Priam, and Alexander enters 
with a second chorus composed of 
shepherds ; there is an agon of words 
in the presence of Priam between 
Deiphobus and Alexander, with oppos- 
ing denunciations of slaves and of rich 
men. Priam favours Alexander, and 
after a double-chorus the shepherds 


retire. Deiphobus and Hecuba, indig- 
nant at the defeat of her sons by a 
slave, conspire to murder Alexander, 
and attack him; he takes refuge at the 
altar. (The female with an axe on the 
Etruscan urns is identified by Snell 
with Hecuba, not with Cassandra.) 
Alexander is recognized just in time— 
it is not certain how, and the question 
is fully discussed (pp. 49-52)—and 
everything is cleared up by Aphrodite 
ex machina, who sends Alexander to 
Greece to find Helen, and presents all 
that is to follow as the will of Zeus. 

Snell’sreconstruction generally carries 
conviction, though in some minor points 
it is possible to differ from him (e.g. his 
reading éyw 8’ éveipw xeivoy on p. 44 
seems very uncertain). He discusses 
the extent of Euripides’ originality in 
the treatment of the story (in which he 
probably invented the participation of 
Hecuba in the attempted murder), and 
the light thrown by the play on the 
Troades. He does not accept Crénert’s 
identification of the servant with the 
‘Archelaus’ mentioned in another refer- 
ence to the story. 

The latter part of the volume dis- 
cusses papyrus fragments of Euripides’ 
Phoenissae, Medea and (?) Medavirmn 
Loy, and of the Hector (?) of Asty- 
damas, and a number of fragments, 
tragic, comic and lyric, mostly beyond 
intelligible restoration. In the difficult 
passage Med. 1087 ff. he would read 
(with some reason) 


mavpov d€ rt dn 
yevos év modhais evpas dv tows 
ovK dmopovcor Td yuvatkar. 

But the papyrus as a whole con- 
tributes little of value to the textual 
criticism of the play. 

A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 


University of Sheffield. 





THE TEUBNER DEMOSTHENES. 


Demosthenes: Orationes. Post C. Fuhr 
edidit I. Sykurris. Vol. II Pars I. 
Pp. 379. (Bibl. Scr. Gr. et Rom. 
Teubn.) Leipzig: Teubner, 1937. 
Export prices: paper, RM. g.g0; 
bound, 10.80. 

VoLuME II of the Teubner Demos- 

thenes carries on the retrogression to a 


saner text initiated by Fuhr. To take 
the first seven sections of XX, for 
example, Blass’s readings are rejected 
in this as in the Oxford edition: 1 om. 
mepi avtov and avOpwrous with Apsines 
and Hermogenes ; 2 éorw A; adeideto 
.. vopitov with F ; 3 dia yap with Aris- 
tides ; 4 é¢’ drm with Apsines; 5 ién7’; 
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mpoonxe with F corr.; 6 om. xai before 
&:’ éxeivo with S’; 7 rods émi with SY; 
om. unde with FAYP. 

Fuhr’s masterly preface might well 
have been reprinted. Instead we have 
a ‘Praemonitum’ on the editorial 
delays, which led the publisher to ask 
Dr. H. Sachsenweger ‘ ut redigeret hunc 
fasciculum in formam satis expolitam 
atque aptam ad imprimendum .. .’ 
The name of Sykutris is on the title- 
page, and the great bulk of the notes 
are styled ‘ Syk.’; a few in the first 
person—‘ velim’, ‘ amovi ’—are presum- 
ably due to Sachsenweger. 

Fuhr was sparing of ‘ Testimonia ,’ 
and wisely so: see Butcher, Vol. I, 
Praef. pp. 8-g. Notes such as these 
merely clog the apparatus: XX. I evpo- 
pévous] evpapévovs A, Hermog. Il. cc. 
(codd. nonnulli) ; XX. 12 dadrdear] da- 
AvoacOa Arist. I. 64 sed paulo ante 
diardoa. Yet on XX. 54it might have 
been noted that ’Avriadx«idov, the read- 
ing of S’, is supported by Didymus, 
Comm. Col. VII. 

Space might possibly have been saved 
elsewhere. XXIII. 49 0 vouos 8 ovx 
éXavvew add’ ovd’ ayewv €a : ovx is right 
(cf. XXI. 10, 136; Ep. III. 14; Xen. 
Mem. II. 3. 8), and Cobet’s ov bre is 
not worth citing. XX. 54 0 Adyos 
mp@Tov aicxpos Tois oxoTrovpévois: the 
mp@rov is ‘at first blush’, ‘not to 
mention anything else’, and supports 
Dobree’s excision of tois cxotrovpévacs ; 
cf. De Cor. 236, Ar. Nub. 368. XXIV. 8 
Bovroipunv & dv éué te tuxelv dv Bovdo- 
pas TovTOY Te TaGeivy wy akios éoTLV.— 
‘éué te] avtds te We. ére te Bu. at 
cf. XXI. 204’: the text is sound, but I 
do not see the relevance of XXI. 204. 
Again at XXV. 50 té xaxov od Tapéxov ; 
—‘ xaxov F Blass cf. XVIII. 48, XIX. 
201’: Greek idiom demands Ti xaxov or 
Ti TOV KAKOV. 

Of the emendations, ‘ ay del. Blass’ 
XXI. 11 should be ‘av del. Dobree, 
Blass, Naber, Stahl’; the deletion of 
kadro@s XX. 110 belongs not to Her- 
werden but to Hirschig (Philol. 1850), 
if there is any right of priority in error ; 
avtav Oarépw, Oatépw 6¢ XXIII. 142 is 
Weber’s; the deletion of ro XXIV. 176 
is not Cobet’s but Bake’s and should 
have been accepted; cf. XXIV. ad fin., 
LI. 12. Cobet’s etn for eiui XXI. 104 


is unnecessary. At XXI. 185 rods wey 
KkaOdppata, tos 5¢ mrwxovs, tos 8 
ovdev UToAapBavwr elvas, it is odd that 
Syk. does not accept Markland’s rovs 
8 ov8’ avOpwrovs trorapPBaver; cf. 
§§ ror, 198; and the omission of elvac 
with FA accords with Greek idiom. 
He ignores Naber’s lucubrations in 
Mnemosyne 1903. Perhaps the critical 
notes might have recorded <ovdév > 
ovdé XX. 20 Richards; ovdé ye tovTwy 
(del. éyovow) XX. 129 Gebauer; g¢pdr- 
tov XXI. 17 del. Naber coll. Anecd. 
Bekk. p. 297 mpocnda@v: KxalnrOr, 
dpatrwv ; ov éotpeBr@cOar XXI1. 195 
Naber; miotevowy XXV. 66 Richards. 
At XX. 7 Blass with SY reads tods émi 
(which is a Hellenistic usage): tévas 
émri (yp SFAP) is no doubt right (Demos- 
thenes wants to minimize their num- 
ber); but the ingenuity of Shackle’s 
Tous <Kai Tovs > emi (C.R. XXVIII. 49) 
may perhaps entitle it to mention. 

The large mass of material has been 
handled with extraordinary care. I 
have noted XXI. 198 rrwyoi Kai ovd’ 
the omission of cai; XXI. 169 To ye 
Sodvac Sixnvy the omission of dixnr. 
Both Butcher and Syk. have év rrpovoias 
XXIII. 24. The Attic form ré@nxa is 
normal, but both editors have mrpooré- 
Oecxev XX. 8 and tréVexev XX. gg. In 
XX. 61 dy avtois ras adtas Sate Swpevds 
domep Butcher reads womep tactte, Syk. 
with c.n. ‘domep S’. All other editors 
read domep except Voemel 1841, who 
however disowns the @o7ep in his 1866 
edition of the Leptines. The retention 
of Ste in iy Ore macay XXIII. 115 may 
be an oversight. At XX. 141 there is 
a cryptic note, ‘ 19 del. Syk.’: but ois 

. kal had already been deleted by 
Blass, wai . . . Snpooias by G. H. 
Schaefer. 

The frequency of @é\w without pro- 
delision evades Attic limitations. From 
evpicxm one desiderates nipoy and 
nipnxa. At XXIII. 153 bm’ avdtod 
should be ud’ avtod (cf. Dyroff, Die 
Geschichte des Pronomen reflexivum II. 
66) as elsewhere in infinitival and parti- 
cipial constructions after verba senti- 
endi et declarandi. At XXV. 40 ovd 
éva should be ovdé &va. The form 
Wevdouaptuptav XXIV. 131 is not Attic 
(see Ath. Pol. 59. 7, Plat. Theaet. 1488, 
Cratinus fr. 454). At XXI. 150 Syk. 
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accepts matpidos terevyas from SYP’ ; 
the Attic form tervyn«as is preserved 
in FAPcorr. ; cf. Rutherford, New Phry- 
nichus, p. 483. 

XX. 8 &2(0S’) ... tadr’ aderdpucba 
Syk. But 6... Todt’ (ypSFAYP) is 
supported by § 71. 

XXI. 85 olos mv Syk. rightly with S, 
not olos t’ jv. 

XXI. 151 tocovtwv . . . T@ Bdedup@ 
TOUT® Kal avatoe Ov BEBiwrar. Schultze 
finds no really comparable instance of 
an attracted nominative in the Orators. 
*‘LVII. 46 vocabuli €€ ov usus late 
vagatur’. And with Syk.’s order the 
relative is far from its antecedent. 

XXII. 61 1a 8 btu waidas ex Topyns 
elvat. Oru del. Reiske. Its retention is 
not justified by citing O.C. 385, Xen. 
Hell. VI. 5. 42, nor by any of the 
references in Kiihner-Gerth II. 358. 

XXIII. 67 ‘ rodt0 wrowjoes cum verbo 
dpxov constructum est, quod idem ac 
operas valet’. Syk. might have cited 
Thuc. II. 49. 5. 

XXIII. 72 éws dv aidéontai twa 
tov év yéver codd., Harpocr.: aidéonrai 
tis tT. é. y. App. Francfurtana (which 
Butcher favours): adpéontai Tuva T. é. ¥. 
Weidner. But the consent of the yévos 
was required. Syk. somewhat violently 
suggests aidéowvrar mavtes of év yéve. 
Lipsius approves of Weidner’s emenda- 
tion, assuming some inaccuracy of ex- 
pression. 

XXIII. 142 év 69 Aapwac tives 
avOpwrot yiyvovrat Sv0* @epoayopas 
dvop’ avt@, Oatépw & ’EEnxeatos Syk. 
with SFYP. Weber, citing J/. XXIV. 
527, is hardly convincing. The choice 
would seem to lie between A’s a’ra@v 
Oarépw, r@ 5€ and Weber’s suggestion 
a’tav Oarépo, Oatépw Se. 

XXIII. 156  tperépa elite ypn 
diravOpwria réyew ei Gre Syrore. 
Syk. cites in defence of the nominative 
XXI. 69 (which is inconclusive) and 
Isocr. XV. 50 Tis éus eite BovrAeabe 
kareiv Suvdpews eite Pirocodias. De 
Cor. 270 is irrelevant; De Cor. 20 and 
Plato, Theages 121c support the accusa- 
tive. I believe that after Aéyew and 
the like you may have an accusative or 
retain an original dative or genitive, 


but not an original nominative. Soph. 
Ant. 567 stands by itself. 

XXIV. 169 Tov ove w@PAnKoTa. Syk. 
omits ov« on the authority of S, thereby 
destroying the antithesis with oy dy 
bpueis KaTAYVaTE. 

XXV. 23 Tey vouwr (vouipwv Taylor) 
Kpatew éd’ ols eicetéupOnoav. Syk. 
suggests t@v modttav, which does not 
square with the éq@’ ols clause. 

XXV.53 peclover akiwoaytes Swpear 
@s Tovs evepyéras Syk. coll. Lys. VII. 
31, Rep. 520C (? §26c). But 4 Kai ws 
are constantly confused. Dobree reads 
# here; Taylor 4 @s in Lysias. Adam’s 
note on Apol. 36D does not establish 
@s=7% after a comparative in Attic 
oratory. 

XXV. 82 radta yewpyei, Tadt’ épya- 
ferac is omitted in A and the text of S. 
‘post tpépsee transposita velim’, a 
suggestion worth considering. 

XXV. 83 Kal tods brd TovTOV ouUKO- 
gavToupévous atrewrnpilovro del. Dobree. 
Butcher retains. But damowndilerOar 
‘to acquit’ takes a genitive of the person 
acquitted. Syk. brackets in the text; 
but as FA have the xai before are n¢i- 
fovro, he suggests xai [rods .. . rovrov] 
atrewnifovro (sic). 

The work of Drerup has proved that 
L (the fidus Achates of S in the Oxford 
edition) and O are copies of S and Y 
respectively. They disappear from the 
panel of witnesses. The Teubner has 
by far the fuller and more accurate 
apparatus, e.g. XXII. 41 ‘ dvtiréyeuv 
FAypYP corr. : évartia déyew SypFYP”’ 
as against ‘ ayTiAéyew vulg.: évavtia 
Aéyew SL’: avtia réyew L corr.’; 
XXV. 10 ‘apoepéva A*: mpoerpnuéva 
SFA‘YP ’ as against ‘ mpoetpéva] mpoe- 
pnueva S me teste’. These are of 
course exceptional, but not isolated, 
instances. At XXIV. 199 Syk. has 
‘év] 6 A’, Butcher ‘6 vulg: dv SO’, 
where 6 (Butcher) and not dv (Syk.) is 
clearly right. In general it is my im- 
pression that Sykutris affords more 
evidence on the MSS. of Demosthenes, 
Butcher the more Demosthenic text. 


W. RENNIE. 
University of Glasgow. 
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CALLIMACHUS AND OVID. 


Maria De Cora: Callimacho e Ovidio. 
Pp. 131. Palermo: Trimarchi, 1937. 
Paper, L. 15. 

In this brochure, No. 2 of the Studi 

Palermitani di Filologia Classica, the 

author has collected all the parallels 

between Callimachus and Ovid, includ- 
ing those revealed by the papyri of 

Callimachus published as late as 1935. 

Her method is roughly chronological, 

successive chapters dealing with Ovid’s 

earlier works, the Metamorphoses, the 

Fasti, the Ibis. The Amores and the Ars 

yield little but verbal echoes. Three 

themes of the Heroides (Phyllis and 

Demophoon, Hero and Leander, Acon- 

tius and Cydippe) are argued to have 

been taken from Callimachus, but to 
have been treated very differently. The 
chapter on the Metamorphoses probably 
exaggerates Ovid’s debt to Callimachus’ 
technique of story-telling, but Ovid’s 
rhetorical amplification of a motive 
barely indicated by Callimachus is well 

illustrated; cp. Met. 4. 195 sqq.and H. 

3. 180-2, Met. 8. 743 sqq. and H. 6. 37-8. 

The chapter on the Fasti suffers, as the 

author admits, from the fact that much 

of the material has already been dis- 
cussed in the previous chapters: the 


lack of unity in the Latin poem, of which 
she complains, owes more to Callima- 
chus’ example than she allows, as new 
fragments of the Aetia will before long 
reveal. The last chapter, on the Jdis, 
naturally deals with more controversial 
matter. The author rejects the heresies 
of Rostagni and, following Zipfel and 
Martini, decides that Callimachus’ 
poem, like Ovid’s, fell into two parts, 
devotiones and historiae, but that it was 
written in hexameters, not elegiacs ; cp. 
Ov. Ib. 45-6 and Euphorion’s Xidddes 
and ’Apai. The striking coincidences 
in themes between Ovyid’s Ibis and the 
Aetia, as revealed by the Diegeseis, are 
explained as due to Callimachus more 
suo briefly repeating in his Jdis stories 
told at greater length in his Aetia. 

The author is well acquainted with 
the work of Malten, Heinze, Lafaye, 
Cahen, and others concerning these 
topics, and, though the pamphlet con- 
tains little that is new, her collection 
will be useful. The citations from Latin 
and Greek authors contain a good many 
misprints ; on occasion (e.g. p. 56, n. 1) 
the process of corruption eludes one. 

E, A. BARBER. 


Exeter College, Oxford. 





DIONYSIUS OF HALICARNASSUS IN THE LOEB LIBRARY. 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus: Roman 
Antiquities. With an English trans- 
lation by Earnest Cary, Ph.D. On 
the basis of the version of Edward 
Spelman. (Loeb Classical Library.) 
In seven volumes. Vol. I. Pp. 
xlviii+553. London: Heinemann, 
1937. Cloth, ros. (leather, 12s. 6d.). 

SomE works more than others commend 

themselves in the Loeb Classical Li- 

brary, and the appearance of the Roman 

Antiquities of Dionysius of Halicarnas- 

sus is especially to be welcomed. This 

work has now its most readable form. 

On the basis of Jacoby’s critical edition 

and Spelman’s translation, Dr. Cary 

has given us a fresh text and a faithful 

English rendering that preserves the 

grace, if not the robustness, of its model. 
The introduction treats the general 

character of the history and such 


NO, CCCLXXIII. VOL. LII. 


special points as Dionysius’ view of 
the Roman political institutions, his 
chronology and his sources. The im- 
portance of the rhetorical elements in 
his composition is appreciated. The 
equally important influence of Peri- 
patetic historical theory, however, has 
not received its due recognition, and 
Dr. Cary’s references to the choice of 
subject-matter and the structure of the 
work, and to the dramatic presentation 
of tragic situations, need to be supple- 
mented by such a work as Burck’s Die 
Erzahlungskunst des T. Livius: here 
Livy (Bks. I-V) is compared with 
Dionysius, and the results are as illu- 
minating for Dionysius as for Livy. 
Language and style receive only sum- 
mary treatment. 

For the text Dr. Cary has considered 
all the published evidence. In ques- 

E 
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tions of orthography he returns to the 
MSS, except in the spelling of Latin 
proper names. At I, 37,2 (€«tpepovcas), 
58, 2 (sxtora), II, 10, 2 (yepnpopiass), 
25, 6 (xara), he restores the MS 
reading; at I, 39, 4 he prefers cAwmi 
to xaravpom. Old corrections noted 
in Jacoby reappear at I, 4, 2 (ebpoyévns), 
30, 4 (€xtycavto), 61, 1 (@avydouov), 
63, I (€apos), II, 6, 2 (onpaivev), and 
fresh readings are accepted at I, 15, I 
(ctavp@pact), 34, I (otpateias), 40, I 
(arradraynv), 73, 3 (KAjow), 79, 5 
(wepueoxatwv), II, 43, I (xapwOeis), 73, 
2 (where xpivovtes & dv is deleted). At 
I, 52, 4 "EAvya is read although “Epuxa 
is discussed in a note; at I, 64, 2 
Tuppnvor is kept but referred to Turnus ; 
and at II, 64, 2 dAdwa remains but dira 
is suggested. Dr. Cary’s own conjec- 
ture of «al Sinynuatixys at I, 8, 3 is 
masterly, and Kupuviov for KoAXivov at 
II, 70, 1 shows a firmness which might 
perhaps have been extended to bracket- 
ing oxeciw THs “Ldns at I, 55, 4: 

In I, 28, 2 otAdAodow aAAAHXOUS 
pypara is retained and translated ‘each 
scoffs at words used by the other’. This 
is required by the context, but the 
reading can only mean ‘each scoffs at 
the other in words’: the simplest cor- 
rection is dAAjAos. In I, 68, 1 Soxodas 
yap pou. . . of madavoi is deleted, with- 
out however accounting for the gloss 


on @ and 4, and it is probably best to 
read <déous> Ilevdras. At I, 82, 2 
brnpeTnoew can scarcely mean ‘likely 
to serve their purpose’, and some 
such addition as ed seems necessary. 
The context in I, 84, 4 makes it plain 
that Dionysius did actually refer to 
Aovrav as a Greek term. In I, 87,1 
the question of equality hardly arises: 
the strife between Romulus and Remus 
is for the leadership, and their secret 
gtrapyia is contrasted with their claims 
of justification in the omen: onyetov 
thus appears preferable to py) seiov. 
At the well-known difficulty in I, 25, 3 
it would perhaps be better to bracket 
év and read simply éye ...’Axrijs... 
pvnunv. At I, 80, 3 Schnelle’s odtos 
needs the support of the rest of his 
supplement, for which see Jacoby. 

The reference to Pauly-Wissowa in 
the introduction should be to columns, 
not pages. Miiller F.H.G. and the 
L.C.L. now and then appear in a longer 
form. At I, 27, 3 read dvavelwavtas for 
devveipavtas. 

These, however, are only the natural 
slips of the pen, and the work in general 
maintains a high level of accuracy and 
shows consistent good judgment. Dr. 
Cary is to be congratulated on an 
exemplary opening to his edition. 

A. H. McDonacp. 
University College, Nottingham. 





NEW TEXTS OF PLUTARCH. 


Plutarchi Vitae Parallelae. Galba et 
Otho. Recognovit K. ZIEGLER. Pp. 
xilit+t60. (Bibliotheca . .. Teub- 
neriana, No. 1700.) Leipzig: Teub- 
ner, 1935. Stiff paper, (export price) 
RM. 1.80. 

Plutarch’s Moralia. In fourteen vol- 
umes. Volume X: 771E-854D. 
With an English translation by 
H.N.Fow cer. Pp.xii+4g91. (Loeb 
Classical Library.) London: Heine- 
mann, 1936. Cloth, tos. (leather, 
12s. 6d.). 

DesPITE the title-page of the Teubner 

Galba and Otho, those lives are not 

‘parallel’; they have come down to us 

among the Moralia; and only by a little 

research does one discover that this 
booklet is a puny fourth, a tantony 


brother, to Lindskog and Ziegler’s 
three stout pairs of twins. 

Dr Ziegler has done his usual good 
service to the text, which yet remains 
bad, as he well knows; it is unlike him 
to cover a fault with such a note as his 
‘XaBwv| subaudi Evpov’ on 1067c (Oth. 
2). He has made some good conjec- 
tures; but I miss some noteworthy old 
ones. As such should doubtless be 
reckoned yeyaunyévny in 1056e (Galb. 
g), though it is reported from a MS. 

After Volume V of the Loeb Moralia 
comes Volume X with a new editor. 

First a few notes on the translation. 
In 777B éwXov is not ‘ out of date’ but 
‘hackneyed’; in 783D mpdrres refers 
not to conduct but to condition or lot; 
in 810A gauxogavtas is not ‘black- 
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mailers’; in 817D ‘come forward’ 
represents not mapeiva: but rapiévat, 
which should be read; in 831D, E 
éritipiav is not ‘good reputation’ but 
‘civil rights’, dvréyerau not ‘ struggles 
against’ but ‘clutches’; in 839E yapak- 
tipos is not ‘character’ but ‘style’; 
in 785B owodoyoupévas, and in 840c 
Snuaywyodvros, is misunderstood. In 
805c, 808A, 810A, 844A, why ‘ Claudius’ 
for KAwéduos, ‘Charicles’ for Xapixr., 
‘Thraseas’ for Opacéav, ‘of Paeonia’ 
for Tlavavieds? To say, at 837F, that 
Isocrates composed his Panegyricus ‘ten 
(but some say fifteen) years before his 
death’ is untrue both to the fact and to 
the Greek. 

The notes are helpful. A reviewer 
has pointed out a confusion of dates in 
notes c and d on 835D, and of orators in 
note b on 840F. It is strange to read 
of Dinarchus, in a note on 8508, that 
‘only quoted fragments of his writings 
are extant’. 

Besides misprints which do little 


harm I have noticed avroy for airdv 
which seems to be given by the MSS, 
in 781A. 

Of the translator’s conjectures one is 
very gocd : ela revyitwper (for ef artin@ 
ev) in 8268, from the passage of Pindar 
which is there paraphrased. Similarly, 
from a passage of Plato, one of the 

eneral editors of the series has restored 
nmep (for émep) in 801p. Elsewhere 
also this editor has been busy with the 
text, but to no good purpose. At 776B 
his conjecture is wrongheaded ; at 794A 
amaxOés, or even, if that is what he 
meant, a7ex@és, is inferior to the 
émraxOés of the MSS (for é. «ai hoprixov 
see 450E). 

On the whole this volume does not 
quite come up to the standard set by 
Babbitt. The translator pleads illness, 
during which the general editors made 
changes and additions against his will. 
More power to his elbow ! 

E. HARRISON. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


PLUTARCH ON THE PYTHIA’S ORACLES. 


Robert FLACELIERE: Plutarque: Sur les 
Oracles de la Pythie. Texte et traduc- 
tion avec une introduction et des 
notes. Pp. 179; 1 plan. (Annales de 
l'Université de Lyon (Lettres): ITI, 4.) 
Paris: ‘Les Belles Lettres’, 1937. 
Paper. 

THE de Pythiae oraculis is one of the 

most charming little works in classical 

literature. What would any lover of 
antiquity give for the possibility of going 
round the sights of his beloved Delphi 
with that gentleman of the old school, 

Plutarch, as his guide? There is no 

stone in the place that he does not know 

about and care for with as deep a feeling 
as any Dean for the treasures of his 

Cathedral. He may not be a great 

original thinker, but as a companion, 

how well stored is his mind! Greek 
literature, the whole of it, he has at his 
finger-tips, and his habit of quoting 
from memory has been a source of 
vexation and occupation to pedants ever 
since. To be sure, this account of part 
of such an afternoon is derivative in 
plan of composition and besides owes 
debts of phrase and language, which 


M. Flaceliére duly points out, to Plato: 
but the treatise is worthy of its models 
and is no mere pinchbeck imitation. 
Plutarch, it is true, has a serious pur- 
pose in view which perhaps is not so 
serious for readers today, for whom it 
can only retain an ‘academic interest’. 
But how gentlemanly are the disputa- 
tions on these burning topics! One is 
carried back to memories of the happier 
days of the nineteenth century when 
literature, art and scholarship were 
more frequently ornamented by such 
amateurs as those in Plutarch’s company. 

This edition is well done. The editor 
has been thorough, though he is too 
sound a lover of Plutarch, whose works 
he evidently knows well, to play the 
pedant. The text does not vary a great 
deal (how should it ?) from the Teubner. 
The translation, where I have tested it, 
is accurate, and it is pleasant to read. 
The introduction includes sensible dis- 
cussions on the form, style and language, 
Plutarch’s views on Delphic inspiration, 
Stoics and Epicureans, and the monu- 
ments mentioned in the treatise. As 
befits a former student of the French 
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School at Athens the editor has also 
given us a very good plan of the site. 
He thinks, and I for one am inclined to 
believe that he may be right, that this is 
one of Plutarch’s very latest works. But 
there is no external evidence, and such 


internal or circumstantial evidence as 
may be collected one way or the other 
would not suffice to hang a cat. 


W. R. HALvipay. 
King’s College, London. 


IAMBLICHUS’ LIFE OF PYTHAGORAS. 


L. DEUBNER: Iamblichi de vita Pytha- 
gorica liber. Pp. xx+158. (Bibl. 
Scr. Gr. et Rom. Teubn.) Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1937. Export prices: paper, 
RM. 6.60 ; bound, 7.50. 

THE divine Iamblichus does not now 

command the admiration accorded him 

by his contemporaries and immediate 
successors, and is fortunate to have 
found another editor for his Life of 

Pythagoras after the lapse of half a 

century. The text presents no serious 

palaeographical problems. Holsten, 

Cobet, Nauck, Pistelli and the present 

editor agree that Laurentianus 86, 3 (F) 

is the archetype of all other existing 

MSS. of the works of Iamblichus. For 

this edition F has been collated by 

Deubner more than once, and he ven- 

tures to believe that he has extracted 

the last grain of information from it. 

He rarely cites any other MS., and 

then only for quite simple corrections. 
Iamblichus’ neo-Pythagorean mani- 

festo is not on the whole a very attrac- 
tive work, being a cento of extracts 
from previous writers, embellished with 
his own forty-parson-power eloquence. 

He lifts verbatim the bulk of Porphyry’s 

Life of Pythagoras without acknow- 

ledgement. The latter, a scholar, always 

named his sources, the former, a propa- 
gandist, hardly ever. He makes his 

book tedious by giving long pieces a 

second or even a third time. Still the 

Life contains delightful passages, as 

where the rough sailors watch Pytha- 

goras descending the slopes of Mount 

Carmel, and when he asks them ‘ Are 

you bound for Egypt?’ take him on 

board and during the whole voyage 
suit their language and conduct to the 
presence of the youthful saint. The 


text of this edition is printed in large, 
clear type. At the foot of each page 
Deubner gives copious references to 
sources and parallel passages. (Cicero, 
Tusc. Disp. V. 3 § 9, after Heraclides 
Ponticus, might be added to the note 
on p. 31, |. 22). He is a conservative 
critic and thinks that ‘ correction’ has 
been overdone by Cobet and Nauck—a 
common complaint of editors in these 
days. At p. 34, 1. 1 mapa Oeov eiclv 
ayyerias Ties Kai avtol F, ai (kai) adrai 
Porph., Nauck on p. xxii of his edition 
of Porphyry suggested «ai értat, which 
is better than Scaliger’s xal deroi, 
adopted by Deubner. On the other 
hand Nauck might have availed himself 
of the correction afforded by Iamblichus 
p- 21, 1. 6 to Porphyry p. 30, 1. 3, where 
étt . . . €mtaupopévns should certainly 
be read for émi . . . émiavpopévors. At 
p. 43, 1. 5 why does Deubner read 
yevoapevos . . . TWoduTedcias as ovK 
exphy to yevéo Oace.-devtepov, where 
yeveoOar, given by Kiister, makes 
excellent sense? At p.67,1. 10 éxdornv 
ad’ éxaorns eEnptycev, oAxKnv the comma, 
I think, should be omitted ; otherwise 
éxaoTnv will refer to xopdyv. At p. 87, 
l. 4 the words ravtny mpa@tny youn 
x.T.d., after a warning against cleaning 
one’s teeth with a oxivos, give no sense. 
Deubner makes no comment. Kiister 
wanted to put them after |. 16 of the 
previous page, but even there they will 
hardly do. If F and Deubner are right, 
Liddell-and-Scott should be enriched 
with the curious word éeypia—onu- 
youmviay xai émeypiav p. 10 Il. 14, 
érreypiats TOU Aoyiopod p. 38, 1. 19, and 
in two other passages. 
J. H. SLEEMAN. 


Royal Holloway College. 
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THE ORIGINS OF ROMAN VERSE. 


Giorgio PasguaLi: Preistoria della poesia 
yomana. Pp. xii+83. Florence: 
Sansoni, 1936. Paper, L. 12. 

IT would appear that the present state of 

the Saturnian problem can be summed 

up as follows. There is no question of 
mere accentual verse ; for, to leave aside, 
once and for all, arguments of a more 
general character, (1) certain places in 
the line are, either individually or inter- 
dependently, subject to quantitative 
regulation, although their liberty would 
not affect the distribution of the ac- 
cents; (2) bibreve occurs as equivalent 
of longum. On the other hand, a purely 
or theory is faced with serious 

ifficulties: (1) unrestricted use of 
final short as longum before the caesura 
of the first and of the second hemi- 
stich, and, perhaps, also at the end of 
the first foot; (2) the tendency (either 
cause or consequence of the caesura in 
both hemistichs) to let the verse consist 
of five words (two disyllables and three 
trisyllables), a feature alien to quanti- 
tative metre. 

When, therefore, Pasquali opens his 
work by denouncing it as absurd to 
think of anything but a quantitative 
Saturnian, he marks himself as biassed ; 
when he says that an accentual theory 
is held only in the worst handbooks of 
Roman literature, we should like to 
refer him, e.g., to Teuffel-Kroll. Who- 
ever advocates a purely quantitative 
Saturnian should cope with the diffi- 
culties mentioned above, and should 
also not pass over in silence the 
question how the Saturnian could have 
survived a period of initial stress-accent 
(or intensité initiale) without prejudice 
to its quantitative character. 

The contents of Pasquali’s book are, 
in a nutshell, these: (1) Leo’s proof 
that every variety of the cola saturnii 
has its counterpart in Greek metre does 
not exclude the possibility of coinci- 
dence; in order to rule this out P. 
demonstrates that, as in the Saturnian, 
these varieties appear as equivalent and 
interchangeable in the cantica of Greek 
drama. (However, the evidence is more 
convincing for the first hemistich than 
for the three main types of the second 
hemistich, viz. ithyphallicus, iambic 


dimeter and reizianum, and it will be 
argued that interchangeability in a can- 
ticum is not the same as indiscriminate 
use in stichic verse.) (2) The Saturnian 
does not go back to Indo-European 
origins. (True, there is penetrating and 
absolutely convincing argument against 
Leo, whose wissenschaftsgeschichtliche 
position is well analysed—would that 
scholars could turn similar searchlights 
on themselves—and against Meillet’s 
Origines indoeuropéennes des metres grecs ; 
but Irish verse [Lindsay E.L.V. p. 9 f.] 
is not mentioned in this connection, 
and relation to Germanic verse is ruled 
out only by the thesis that the Saturnian 
is not accentual.) (3) The cola saturnit 
were borrowed from Greece, where they 
are old and popular, and joined to the 
Saturnian by an unknown Roman 
genius, not after the end of the fourth 
century, and probably much earlier. 
(I cannot here deal with the chapter 
called I/ saturnio etl senso ritmico romano, 
but neither is the versus reizianus a good 
parallel for the joining of the cola 
saturnit, nor do certain divergences of 
Latin dramatic metre from the Greek 
models provide an explanation for the 
introduction of the caesurae in the 
Saturnian.) (4) There are no Italic 
Saturnians; those from Corfinium (if 
certain) are due to Roman influence. 
(5) A review of the political and cul- 
tural situation of archaic Rome suggests 
the close of the sixth century as the 
most likely date for the reception of the 
cola saturnit from Greece. (6) Thus, 
the only original form of Italic poetry 
is the carmen; P. analyses one example, 
the prayer to Mars at the Suovetaurtlia, 
and introduces the helpful notion of 
‘transition’ (trapasso), a passage of 
merely functional value which does 
not form part of the poetical structure. 
This summary of necessity cannot do 
justice to the brilliant qualities of Pas- 
quali’s book; exuberance of ideas, 
amazing yet never cumbersome erudi- 
tion (most impressively displayed in the 
chapter La cultura di Roma arcaica) and 
an almost playful keenness of apprecia- 
tion mark it, despite the shortcomings 
of its main thesis, as the work of a great 
scholar and original personality. 
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Two minor slips may be noted. capi- 
tibus opertis figures as a reizianum on 
Pp. 10, as an ithyphallicus on p. 21. On 
p- 29 Leo’s monosyllabic neve (neu) in 
the Carmen Arvale is defended against 
Nacinovich ; but the evidence cited in 


SPEECHES OF CICERO 


Cicero, In Catilinam I-IV, Pro Murena, 
Pro Sulla, Pro Flacco, with an English 
translation by Louis E. Lorp. Pp. 
viii + 486. (Loeb Classical Library.) 
London: Heinemann, 1937. Cloth, 
10s. (leather, 12s. 6d.). 

THE Catilinarian Orations make grand 

and salutary reading; their passionate 

truth still glows, their savour is not yet 
impaired by the crambe repetita of 

Cicero’s own subsequent serving; and 

what a thrilling story still! But they 

are difficult to translate, like all Cicero’s 
speeches ; Cicero cannot be approached 
casually, and it should not be forgotten 
that he was an orator. Professor Lord’s 
translation seldom rises above good 
sixth-form level, and in accuracy sinks 
far below. The vocabulary is limited 
and static; audacia is nearly always 

‘audacity’, modestia ‘modesty’, honor 

‘honour ’, dignitas ‘ dignity ’, conscientia 

‘conscience’, imperium ‘government’, 

irrespective of context}; little attempt 

is made to reproduce effects of assonance 
and rhythmic balance. Compare this 
version of the pro Flacco with such 
passages as Mr. Webster has translated 

(there are too few of them) in his 

edition, and the difference is obvious. 
The translation teems with inaccura- 

cies; here are some of the worst. Cat. 

i. 19 quam longe videtur a carcere abesse 

debere, ‘how long do you think a man 

should be free from prison ?’; iii. 25 in 
hoc uno . . . maximo bello, ‘in this war 

alone, the greatest . . . war’; Mur. 10 

ut tecum agam, non secus ac si meus esset 

frater . . . isto im loco, ‘1 shall act 
towards you, as if you were the dearest 
of my brothers’; 25 scriba quidam, Cn. 

Flavius, ‘a clerk of Gnaeus Flavius’; 





1 Contrast, however, ‘daily chores’ (oferae 
cotidianae, Mur. 21); ‘a quarrelsome hoodlum’ 
(scurrarum convicium, tbid. 13). 


support of apocope might have warned 
against introducing a slurred conversa- 
tional form into an archaic hymn. 


Otto SKUTSCH. 
St. Andrews. 


IN THE LOEB SERIES. 


40 commovebar, ‘I enjoyed deeply’ (it 
means the opposite); 69 frequentiam 
. . « gratuitam non modo dignitati nullius 
unquam sed ne voluntati quidem defuisse, 
‘that a throng voluntarily performing 
this duty never compromised the dig- 
nity nor even the good standing of any 
man’; Sull. 75 non cadit in hos mores .. . 
ista suspicio, ‘that suspicion does not 
fall on habits like these’; Flacc. 14 qua 
domi stare non poterant, ‘who could not 
stay at home’ (it means ‘ were bank- 
rupt’); 43 decreto scribendo primum 
video adfuisse Lysaniam, ‘1 see that L. 
was first in the record’; 45 quem iudt- 
catum hic duxit Hermippus’, ‘whom H. 
brought here to attend the trial’; 
52 apud nos noti, inter suos nobiles, ‘other 
men among their own nobles known to 
us’; 79 mitto quod aliena, mitto quod 
possessa per vim, etc., ‘I am not discuss- 
ing the property that belonged to others, 
nor what you held by violence’; go 
talenta quinquaginta, ‘ five talents’. In 
Flacc. 6 the editor translates Clark's 
text but does not print it ; in the Milan 
fragment (p. 368, si meque tota, etc.), 
the reading given is unintelligible and 
unrelated to the English; there are 
various omissions, dittographies, and 
misprints (including a horrible accident 
on p. 462). 

Quousque tandem? Much more of 
this bungling could be quoted, and 
minor blemishes are legion. Accuracy, 
wrote Housman, is a duty and not a 
virtue: when will the Loeb editors 
realize that they ruin the series by 
issuing such translations as these? 
This particular volume, though no 
worse than some others in the Library, 
is alike useless to the scholar, perilous 
to the young student, and unfair to the 
man in the street. 

R. G. AUSTIN. 


University College, Cardiff. 
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THE LOEB 


Ammianus Marcellinus. With an Eng- 
lish translation by J. C. RotFe. In 
three volumes. II. [Books XX- 
XXVI.| Pp. viii+683; portrait, 2 
pages of illustrations, 2 maps. (Loeb 
Classical Library.) London: Heine- 
mann, 1937. Cloth, 10s. (leather, 
12s. 6d.). 

THIS volume is even more unsatisfac- 

tory than the first. Here are some of 

Mr. Rolfe’s renderings: XX. 7. 9 con- 

templabiliter, ‘obviously’  (‘ deliber- 

ately’); XXI. 1. 7 haud leue, ‘ difficult ’ 

(‘important’); XXII. 6. 2 graculorum, 

‘cranes’; 15. 22 squalentes, ‘muddy’; 

16. 14 aprico spiritu immurmurantes, 

‘that welcome morning with sunny 

breath’; XXIII. 6. 28 quadratae figurae, 

‘atriangle ’; XXIV. 4. 19 rerum momenta 

magnarum, ‘the accomplishment of a 

great undertaking’; 4. 23 de Victorum 

numero miles, ‘a soldier of the cohort of 

Victor’; 6. 15 ignoratus ubique dux esset 

an miles, ‘whether more as leader every- 

where or as soldier none could say’; 

XXV. 4. 22 ab ipso capite usque unguium 

summitates, ‘from his head to the ends 

of his finger-nails’; XXVI. 1. 3 wolu- 
bilium casuum diritate, ‘rolling flood of 
disasters’; I. 5 conueniens, ‘near at 
hand’; 1. 8 werbo tenus, ‘in a word’; 
2. g moribus temperatum, ‘of tried 
character’; 6. 5 factionis conscios, ‘ac- 
complices in his action’; 7. 1 in insoliti 
casus ambigua adsciscebantur, ‘were 
induced to hesitating participation in 
the dubious enterprise’. Other mis- 
takes occur at XX.5.7; II. 15; I1.22; 

XXII. 14. 2; XXIII. 6. 32; 6. 85; 

XXIV. 3.14; 4.20; XXV.1.16; 6.2; 

8. 18; XXVI. g. 3; and elsewhere. In 

about ten places words are untranslated. 
Here are some more of the pieces of 

misinformation in this volume: p. 41, 

Nisibis was besieged by the Persians in 

337, 350 and 359; p. 233, Orsiloche 

means ‘huntress of bears’; p. 294, the 

nom. plur. of cipry€ is cvpeyyat, as was 
declared before on p. 347 of the first 
volume; p. 309, the king of Cyrene died 

in 97 B.c. but Cyrene first became a 

Roman province in 68 B.c.; p. 310, 


AMMIANUS. 


Diocletian and Aristobulus were consuls 
in 363; p. 331, Poliorcetes means 
‘sacker of cities’; p. 450, M. Aurelius 
Carus was emperor from 282 to 285; 
p. 570, Feb. 24 is a. d. sextilem Kal. 
Mart.; p. 596, Procopius was Julian’s 
nephew ; p. 663, when Amm. speaks of 
Cynossema in XXII. 8. 4 he refers to a 
promontory of Caria. The events of 
XXI and XXII belong to 360-362, but 
Mr. R. at the head of the page wrongly 
assigns them all to 363; most of XXV 
belongs to 363, but Mr. R. dates it all 
in 364. At XXIII. 6.8 the elements are 
not ‘waters’ but water and land. At 
XXII. 9g. 1 why quote Soph. Ajax, 777 
rather than Aesch. Septem, 425 or other 
such passages? At XXII. 14. 5, mis- 
understood in T.L.L. V. 347. 36, the 
passage to quote is Themistius, Or. 
VII, 954. On p. 541 Mr. R. observes 
that Jovian’s wife, Charito, is ‘ not given 
in T.L.L. s.v.? Of course not; her 
name is known from Zonaras. 

At XXII. 13. 1 Mr. R. adopts a foolish 
conjecture by Damsté, presumably 
because he does not understand that 
simulacrum Olympiact Iouis tmitaments 
aequiparans magnitudinem means ‘a 
statue equal in size to the statue of Zeus 
at Olympia’. At XXIII. 1. 6 Mr. R. 
writes scaeuum ; that was conjectured by 
Brakman in 1g09. At XXIV. 5. 3; 
without giving the reading of V, he 
writes pinguia; that was conjectured by 
Petschenig in 1891. At XXIV. 5. 8he 
reverses splendore nitens; that was done 
by W. A. Baehrens in 1925. At 
XXIII. 3. 7 he writes annuales; others 
have known better. The note at 
XXII. 15. 21 and the punctuation ad 
speciem equorum bifidos habentes, unguts 
caudasque breues have to be seen to be 
believed. 

It remains to say that there are 96 
errors in the critical notes, of which 15 
are repeated from Clark, and that the 
book contains at least 232 misprints, of 
which 82 disfigure the text. 


G. B. A. FLETCHER. 
King’s College, Newcastle-upon- Tyne. 
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ORIGINES ETRVSCAE. 


Pericle Ducati: Le probléme étrusque. 
Pp. 207; 8 plates. Paris: Leroux, 
1938. Paper, 40 francs. 

DEsPITE its modest size and price, this 
work is not so much an essay on the 
Etruscan problem as a little ency- 
clopaedia of the subject, from the 
points of view of archaeology, linguis- 
tics and comparative religion. This 
object is attained by severe compres- 
sion of text, not, however, resulting 
in obscurity, thanks to the clear style 
of the author, and very abundant 
documentation. Not only does the 
bibliography fill ten pages of small and 
closely printed type, but the first part 
of the work (Histoire du probléme, pp. 
3-56) gives a brief account of every 
work of any importance, however fan- 
tastic its conclusions, which has been 
devoted to the question, besides listing 
and commenting upon the passages, 
all too few in number, which survive to 
tell us what the ancients thought about 
the matter. The second section (Les 
données du probléme, pp. 59-165) sets 
before the reader, in orderly array, 
everything which can shed any light, 
starting with Livy and the criticisms 
of Herodotus which Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus records, continuing with a 
clear summary of the archaeological 
evidence, passing thence to the vexed 
question of the language and adding an 
account of the religion of Etruria, so 
far as it is known from ancient texts 
and modern excavations. The short 
concluding section gives the author’s 
reasons for his own views. 

These are briefly as follows. Putting 
all hypotheses together, either the 
Etruscans are autochthonous in Italy 
or they are not. If they are not, they 
must have come either from elsewhere 
in Europe or from outside Europe, the 
only practicable place being Asia, and 
if so, then probably Asia Minor, for 
only very fantastic theories bring them 
from farther afield. If they came from 
Asia, the likely route is by sea, and 
there are but two coasts for them to 


land on, the Adriatic and the Tyr- 
rhenian. To suppose them autoch- 
thonous is to fly in the face of the 
archaeological evidence, which shows 
us people of a higher culture invading 
Italy and settling in Tuscany. To 
bring them from some other quarter of 
Europe again meets with archaeological 
difficulties, since the Villanovans are 
not Etruscans, the Etruscan language 
is not Wiro, whereas probably that of 
the Villanovans was, and finally the 
other European invaders came from 
the north, whereas we find the currents 
of Etruscan influence setting northward 
and inland from the general direction 
of the south of Etruria. If they came 
from outside Europe by sea, again it is 
extremely difficult to picture them land- 
ing on the Adriatic coast, for again 
archaeology testifies to the Tyrrhenian 
settlements as the oldest. Therefore 
the account given by Herodotus, that 
they were Lydian immigrants, however 
fanciful its details may be, is essentially 
right. This is confirmed by the facts 
that language, religion and some other 
cultural features suggest the basin of 
the Aegean and an early origin, earlier 
than the spread of Wiro influence. 

As to the manner of their coming, 
Professor Ducati supposes that they 
arrived late enough (during the course 
of the eighth century B.c.) to find 
Greeks and Phoenicians already in 
possession of the most desirable sites 
in Sicily; that they therefore turned up 
the west coast of Italy, avoiding the 
almost harbourless Adriatic, and finding 
a region to their liking, proceeded to 
take possession of site after site in it, 
conquering or driving out, but not, 
apparently, assimilating the Villanovans 
(Umbrians), and imposing their lan- 
guage and culture over a wide area. 
The reviewer is in general agreement, 
differing with regard to certain details 
and some of the arguments, which 
there is not space to criticize here. 

H. J. Rose. 


University of St. Andrews. 
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ANTIQVITATES DIVINAE. 


Th. ZIELINSKI: Jresione, tomus II, dis- 
sertationes ad antiquorum religionem 
pertinentes continens. (Eus_ sup- 
plementa, Vol. 8.) Pp. v+479; 
6 illustrations on 3 plates. Lwéw: 
Polish Philological Society (Paris, 
‘Les Belles Lettres’), 1936. Paper. 

TuHIs book consists of eighteen essays 

or articles (Nos. X-X VIII are misnum- 

bered XI-XIX) in German, French, 

Italian (one of these is translated from 

a Polish original), English and Latin. 

Save for the last, a protest against some 

strictures of Pfister, they are republica- 

tions, covering about forty years of the 
venerable author’s active life. Hence 
in places there is a certain amount that 
is obsolete, particularly in the theories 
assumed ; to-day we should hardly give 
much consideration to the fundamental 
postulate of No. III, that the story of 

Orestes is a myth and nota saga, unless 

it was shown to be closely linked with 

one of the now fashionable ritual com- 
plexes, nor would all that is said in 

No. IV about the earliest Roman 

religion pass unchallenged. Indeed, 

Professor Zielinski does not expect 

complete agreement: ‘mag nur’, he 

says (p. 146)‘ der kundige Leser hin 
und wieder sein Fragezeichen an den 

Rand schreiben ; dass er es allzuoft wird 

tun miissen, glaube ich dennoch nicht ’. 

But question-marks or none (the re- 

viewer makes no attempt, for reasons 

of space, to give a complete list of his), 
the book is stimulating, as was likely 

from the author’s principle (p. 464), 

‘die Antike soll uns nicht Norm, 

sondern Same zu eigenem Schaffen 

sein ’. 

One of the most prominent features 
of all the essays is their ingenuity. 
This unfortunately goes a little beyond 
bounds at times, as in No. XVI, de 
Helenae simulacro, which conjures up, 
chiefly from Aesch., Ag. 414 sgg. and 
Stesichoros’ palinode, a theory that 
originally a statue of Aphrodite came to 
life and took Helen’s place while she 
was away, or No. V, Hermes und die 
Hermetik, where, alongside the sound 
principle that Hermetic theology is 
essentially of Greek origin (he distin- 
guishes a Platonic, a Peripatetic and a 


Pantheistic strain), we get the extremely 
hazardous suggestion that one particu- 
lar influence was Arcadian, coming 
through Kyrene in the third century 
B.c. But there is always something to 
learn and something which it is stimu- 
lating to criticize, as in No. I (Ery- 
sichthon), which makes the very good 
point that the tale of Mestra, although 
her position as Erysichthon’s daughter 
is secondary, is in itself old and popular. 
It is not often that we get actual mis- 
statements (there is one on p. 2513; so 
far from never touching Athena ‘méme 
du bout du doigt’, Aristophanes makes 
merry with her at some length, Equtt. 
10g0, 1169 sqq.), but rash statements (as 
on p. 263, that the happiness of 
Odysseus’ people around him means 
that his grave will be a hero-shrine dis- 
pensing blessings) are much commoner. 

Still more interesting and important 
is Zielinski’s attitude towards the study 
of ancient religion generally. He has 
two main postulates; one is that ‘die 
antike Religion ist das wahre Alte 
Testament unseres Christentums’ 
(p. 147), meaning not simply, e.g., that, 
as he shows in No. VI, the seven deadly 
sins are of planetary origin, conveyed to 
Christianity through ancient popular 
ethics, into which they were perhaps 
introduced by Poseidonios, or that, as 
is demonstrated in No. 1V (Rom und 
seine Gottheit), the Christian Church of 
Rome has shown more than a little of 
the pre-Christian broad - mindedness 
towards other creeds, but that, apart 
from specifically new doctrines, the 
whole Christian system has its basis in 
classical thought and belief, and not in 
the Hebrew system. The other is that 
to understand, as opposed to merely 
listing facts about, ancient or any other 
religion, the investigator should himself 
be a religious man,' or he cannot realize 


1 The fact that his own religion is that of the 
Church of Rome has given rise to some singu- 
larly pointless attacks on his views. His atti- 
tude would be essentially the same if he were a 
pious Lutheran or a devout follower of Gautama 
or Mohammed, provided that he kept the 
liberal attitude and absence of any kind of 
fanaticism which marks his work. A certain 
dislike of Jews and Judaism may here and there 
be detected. 
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what the worshippers at a strange 
shrine felt. There is an element of 
truth in this; to be incapable of any 
sympathy, even imaginative, with the 
devout is to be much in the position of 
a tone-deaf man writing on music. But 
to hold firmly and affectionately to some 
creed which makes claims on the 
emotions as well as the reason is apt to 
bias the historian in the direction of 
unconsciously identifying the ancient 
faithful, especially if he likes their 
views and ritual, with followers of his 
own doctrine. Just so, in another 


sphere, to Grote all Greek statesmen 
whom he admired were very like Eng- 
lish Liberals of the nineteenth century. 
In the case under discussion, there is 
no doubt that Zielifski knows a pious 
ancient when he reads about him; it is 
often seriously to be doubted if he does 
not attribute to him the wrong species 
of piety, or mistake for religious thought 
or emotion that which in historical fact 
was generated quite otherwise. 


H. J. Rose. 
University of St. Andrews. 





EARLY GREEK WEIGHTS. 


N. VALMIN: Poids préhistoriques grecs de 
Malthi en Messénie. Pp. 44. (Bulle- 
tin de la Société royale des Lettres 
de Lund, 1936-1937, II.) Lund: 
Gleerup (London: Milford), 1937. 
Paper, 2s. 

GREEK prehistoric metrology remains, 
as this important pamphlet points out, 
in large measure indefinite. Valmin 
has, however, added something of value 
to our knowledge and has acquainted 
himself with most of the past work on 
the subject. He has observed that in 
the modern Greek village the shop- 
keeper frequently employs as weights 
all sorts of oddments (tossing into the 
scales coins, buttons, nails and shells 
the weights of which in terms of 
drammia are known), and from this he 
has concluded that the bronze-age 
shopkeeper may have used an equally 
varied collection of weights. Conse- 
quently he has carefully studied all such 
objects, found on the acropolis of 
Malthi, as might possibly be weights. 
They are almost all of the Middle 
Helladic or Late Helladic period. 
They were, it is admitted, weighed on 
the shop-scales of the local grocer ; but, 
since accurate weights were acquired in 
Athens to control the weighing, the 
records given may be trusted. Among 
polygonal stones, cubes, spheres, hemi- 
spheres, and truncated cones there are 
some things that are probably weights, 
and others that perhaps filled some 
other purpose, such as that of loom- 
weights or spindle-whorls. 


Eleven tables help to explain the 
author’s conclusions about weight- 
standards, and he believes that there is 
evidence for no less than seven different 
standards, simultaneously employed, in 
the prehistoric town of Malthi. Even 
if we cannot accept all these, three 
standards do seem to emerge. The 
first (A) appears to have a unit of about 
8 grammes, the second (B) one of about 
9°4, and the third (C) one of about 11°2. 
(A) is nothing less than the historical 
‘ Euboic’ (later Attic) unit which Ridge- 
way long ago identified with the 
Homeric gold-talent, and for which 
other bronze-age evidence exists. (B) is 
the Egyptian Kedet, or Kité, a standard 
long in use. (C) isthe weight employed 
as a unit for the earliest known coins of 
Corcyra. There is no reason why this 
standard should not have been used by 
merchants for many centuries before 
the Corcyraeans adopted it. 

The most characteristic Pelopon- 
nesian standard of classical times does 
not appear. This lack is to be expected, 
for (as I pointed out in my study of the 
early coins of Athens) the Aeginetan 
standard was probably the invention of 
Pheidon of Argos, resulting from the 
iron-to-silver ratio of his day. 

The article is written with a clarity 
and liveliness not always associated 
with metrology. I note one slip on 
p. 16, where quadrans should be triens, 
since it is the latter which is marked by 
four pellets. C. T. SELTMAN. 

Queens’ College, Cambridge. 
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STUDIES AT DELPHI. 


Au Musée de Delphes: recherches sur 
quelques monuments archaiques et 
leur décor sculpté. Par P. DE LA 
CosTE-MESSELIERE. Pp. vi+503; 
20 figures, 50 plates. (Bibliothéque 
des Ecoles frangaises d’Athénes et de 
Rome, Fasc. 138.) Paris: Boccard, 
1936. Paper. 

THIs is the most important book out- 

side the regular series of the Fouilles 

which has hitherto been published on 

Delphi. The author deals with the so- 

called Sicyonian sculptured metopes 

and the building from which they are 
derived, and with the sculptures of the 

Siphnian treasury. The former, he 

argues, are derived from a rectangular 

building dating from 560-550, itself 

Sicyonian, which stood side by side 

with a circular building. Both were 

pulled down and their remains used in 
the actual Sicyonian Treasury. He 
firmly rejects Dinsmoor’s view that the 
earlier building was Syracusan. He 
examines the Sicyonian reliefs in 
the greatest detail. Many new facts 
emerge. The relief of a boar, he 
thinks, was the central panel of a trip- 
tych of panels which alternated with 
triglyphs. The other two contained 
scenes of huntsmen. The relief of the 
Argo has, as he points out, no icono- 
graphical history. He reconstitutes it 
as a side view of the ship, with the 
musicians aboard, but with the Dioscuri 
in front of the ship, not, as is some- 
times thought, astride it. Here again 
two panels interrupted by a triglyph 
complete the scene. He brings numer- 
ous parallels in vase-painting and Klein- 
kunst to illustrate the character of each 
panel. He concludes that the style of 
these reliefs, which, as he points out, 
still preserve an éclat d’atelier, is 
certainly Sicyonian, allied to the minia- 


ture style of Protocorinthian painting, 
and what he calls ‘ Hesiodic’ in manner. 
The stone from which the two buildings 
that preceded the actual treasury were 
made can be assigned to a specific 
quarry near Sicyon. The inscriptions 
preserved give no clue to origin since 
they are in the Delphic alphabet. 

On the Siphnian frieze and treasury 
he makes the valuable comment that 
the marble from which it is made is 
that of Ios, or of Siphnos itself, not 
Parian. This marble is of poor quality 
and incapable of certain kinds of cut- 
ting. Consequently the character of 
the architectural ornament was largely 
conditioned by the quality of the 
marble. On this basis he analyses the 
formal design. His reproduction of the 
superb slab of cornice on Pl. XXII gives 
us an example of the finest of all the 
Siphnian ornament. The material may 
have conditioned the artist, but it did 
not hamper him. This ornament re- 
mains one of the finest ever achieved by 
an Ionian architect. The author com- 
pares the architectural design with 
that on the Massaliot and ‘ Cnidian’ 
treasuries. He also has valuable com- 
ments on the nature of the first of those 
two ornate buildings. 

M. de la Coste-Messeliére is to be 
warmly congratulated on a masterly 
work, packed with new information and 
with useful summaries of facts hitherto 
scattered in the fascicules of the Foutlles. 
His stylistic analysis of the two groups 
of sculpture will remain a standard 
study for many years. His wealth of 
additional matter offered to the readers 
in his footnotes will well serve all 
students of Greek art. Our knowledge 
of Delphi is enormously enriched by his 
work. STANLEY CASSON. 

New College, Oxford. 





GREEK AND ROMAN NAVAL WARFARE. 


William Ledyard RopGERs: Greek and 
Roman Naval Warfare. Pp. xv +555; 
12 plates, 23 diagrams, 28 maps. 
Annapolis: U.S. Naval Institute 
(London: Stevens and Brown), 1937. 
Cloth, 27s. 


Tuts book, by a retired Vice-Admiral 
of the U.S. Navy, is a concise history 
of the Mediterranean world from Mara- 
thon to Actium, written from the 
naval standpoint and elaborating naval 
matters. Naval warfare, in the author’s 
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view, is secondary to land wartare, and 
its object is always to protect or control 
commerce; the economic motive is 
therefore stressed throughout, and great 
attention is paid to questions of supply, 
which adds to the reality of the pre- 
sentation. Some of the story is well 
known, like the influence of sea-power 
in the Second Punic War, but some is 
not ; the sketch, e.g., of Caesar’s cam- 
paigns as seen from the sea, and of the 
way in which, starting from zero, he 
overcame the handicap of enemy sea- 
power, is, I think, new, and certainly 
interesting. The author makes many 
good points throughout, and often 
throws fresh light on a battle; I may 
note especially Cyzicus, Arginusae, and 
Polyanthes’ battle in the Peloponnesian 
War, and in the First Punic War 
Ecnomus and Drepanum. Chios re- 
mains obscure, because Polybius is in- 
comprehensible; and I do not blame 
him for rejecting my Actium, for it 
takes time to grasp primary evidence 
where late secondary versions have be- 
come stereotyped. The development 
of tactics is carefully followed, with just 
views on the question of ramming ver- 
sus boarding. He knows that naval 
tactics followed land tactics; he might 
have noted the one exception—that 
Ecnomus would have been Cannae, 
only the Carthaginian centre broke— 
and might have emphasized that Deme- 
trius made the turning of the enemy 
sea-wing (second Salamis) dominant 
tactics for very many years. He can be 
properly distrustful of ancient figures, 
like those of Diodorus on Dionysius ; 
for the First Punic War he takes my 
numbers, which at least make sense. 
But unfortunately he makes Xerxes’ 
fleet too large, which rather spoils that 
campaign; as he praises Munro’s re- 
construction, he should have followed 
his numbers (i.e. mine with one certain 
correction); anything larger is im- 
possible. He does criticize Herodotus ; 
but the true criticism is, that once 
Greeks had occupied the Persian Em- 
pire, and knew, figures (beginning with 
Hieronymus) fall like plummets. No 
two people agree about Salamis; his is 
a shoving match, like a hoplite battle. 
But he has an interesting suggestion as 
to why the Persian leaders ever fought 


it: the season was getting late for 
galleys, and they dared not wait. Is it 
possible that Xerxes had already heard 
of the Babylonian revolt, and dared not 
wait either ? 

As to the ships, he rightly holds that 
principles must have been the same 
as with their mediaeval successors, of 
which his knowledge is very consider- 
able. One excellent feature is his mass 
of statistics on matters like oar-power 
and displacement ; he is in consequence 
very good on speeds in different circum- 
stances, which I trust are now settled. 
He assumes without argument that the 
quinquereme had five men to the oar; 
that has in fact been proved up to the 
hilt, though he does not, I think, know 
the proofs. For, though well-read, he 
has, on the ships themselves, missed the 
modern work which matters ; the result, 
as regards the trireme (why call it 
‘triere’?), is peculiar. He holds him- 
self bound by the ‘evidence’ (t.e. by 
the antiquated writers he lists) to 
believe in three superposed banks; 
but, like all other practical seamen, he 
would obviously reject them if he could. 
He therefore takes refuge in Admiral 
Serre’s counsel of despair—three banks 
on parade, one only in action—and the 
book proceeds as though no banks were 
there; he has a number of correct 
statements quite inconsistent with them. 
If only he had happened upon (say) 
The Mariner’s Mirror for 1933 he would 
have got a line upon what has been 
done, and would have seen that the 
‘evidence’ which so hampers him has 
no existence: the thing is only a theory 
which grew out of a philological blunder 
and became hard-set by much repetition 
because no first-class scholar ever looked 
into it. Also he would not have made 
the length-breadth ratio of an ancient 
galley somewhere near 8: 1 in face of 
the docks at Athens (6 : 1) and the dock 
at Delos (54: 1), or made the outrigger 
come in with the quinquereme when 
Assmann proved it long ago for the 
triremes of the Peloponnesian War. 
But, even thus handicapped, he has 
gone near to understanding the great 
ships ; I think he would have accepted 
my explanation, for he has guessed two 
of its bases—that ten men to an oar 
was the maximum, and that the sixteen 
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was named from a pair of oars both 
rowed through the outrigger (see his 
cross-section). 

It is a good book, but could have 
been better; it was bad luck that he 
should have missed just the things he 


needed over the trireme business, and 
should thus have helped to perpetuate 
a baseless absurdity. 


W. W. Tarn. 


Muirtown, Inverness. 





ANIMALS FOR SHOW AND PLEASURE. 


George JENNISON, M.A., F.Z.S.: Ani- 
mals for Show and Pleasure in Ancient 
Rome. Pp. xiv+210; 10 figures. 
Manchester: University Press, 1937. 
Cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Mr JENNISON has found a fine subject 

ready to his hand and has written a 

very interesting and useful book. No 

man in England knows more about 
wild beasts in captivity than he does, or 
can better understand the vast ancient 
circuses and shows. He tells us (among 
many greater and lesser things) that 
traps and cages, modes of capture and 
conveyance, have hardly altered in two 
thousand years, and that more elaborate 
constructions would not work so well. 
Greece, with her cock-fights and 
quail-fights, her doves and her peacocks, 
is soon done with ; it was a great thing 
for her when a girl-goddess at a feast of 

Artemis had a team of stags to her 

chariot, and her Thessalian bull-fights 

were mere rustic displays of cowboy 
skill. Ptolemy the Second’s great show 
at Alexandria, of which we read in 

Athenaeus, begins another story. It 

was a pageant of Dionysos, and was (as 

I imagine) doubtless full of religious 

symbolism, of which we know very 

little; but we know that the Morning 

Star rose at the beginning of it, and the 

Evening Star was depicted at its close. 

A hundred elephants drew the chariots ; 

there were camels and wild asses, 

antelopes and ostriches, all in harness ; 
the lions were the biggest ever ; there 
were hounds and sheep and oxen of 

every sort and kind; there were even a 

giraffe and a rhinoceros, both from 

Ethiopia. It would take a hundred 

acres, says Mr Jennison, to accommo- 

date this great collection, and it could 
be bought for about £45,000 at the 


market prices of today. The great 
Roman shows, from Caesar’s onwards, 
make up the bulk of the book ; towards 
the end we learn from Claudian how 
Stilicho searched all Europe and North 
Africa for wild beasts to celebrate his 
consulate; and from Symmachus how 
he got his crocodiles from Egypt, his 
wolfhounds from Ireland, his horses 
from Spain, and the rest of his mena- 
gerie from here, there and everywhere. 

Mr Jennison has drawn freely, and 
with full acknowledgment, on Loisel’s 
Histoire des Ménageries. His book is 
less elaborate than Loisel’s, and less 
learned than Otto Keller’s Antike 
Tierwelt ; but it will be useful to many 
a scholar, and sufficient for most 
readers’ needs. The general plan is 
excellent; the accounts of the arena, the 
stockyards, the capture of the animals, 
are particularly instructive. But I should 
part company with him every here and 
there in identifying the less familiar 
beasts and birds. When he suggests 
that the little mdv@np, coupled by 
Oppian with the aidovpor, was a Spotted 
Genet, I agree willingly. But I do 
not believe for a moment that xiy«Xos 
was a dabchick, or wadXaxoxpavevs an 
ortolan, or Pliny’s movae aves Hun- 
garian partridges; nor that the gold- 
digging ants were pangolins; still less 
(if possible) that Oppian’s doxn Brocupy 
was a walrus; or that the old rustic in 
Calpurnius, who had had three weeks’ 
holiday in Rome, had actually seen a 
polar bear killing seals in the Circus. 

The printers have done a first-class 
job, and I have not noticed a single 
misprint—for galinule seems to be so 
spelled intentionally. 

D’Arcy W. THOMPSON. 
University of St. Andrews. 
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A CEMETERY AT NIJMEGEN. 


H. Brunstinc: Het Grafveld onder 
Hees bij Nijmegen. Een Bijdrage tot 
de Kennis van Ulpia Noviomagus. 
Pp. vili+216; 12 plates. (Allard 
Pierson Stichting, Archaeologisch- 
Historische Bijdragen, IV.) Am- 
sterdam: N.V. Noord-Hollandsche 
Uitgevers-Mij., 1937. Cloth. 

NIJMEGEN is one of those sites which 

justify the labours of archaeologists. A 

legionary fortress was established here 

after the fatal year A.D. 70, and the 
remaining inhabitants of the destroyed 

Batavian oppidum alongside migrated 

to found a new settlement, Noviomagus 

(later Ulpia Noviomagus), on lower 

ground along the Waal, a mile or so to 

the west. In addition to these sites a 

number of important cemeteries have 

been located (cf. C.R. XLVII, 8g). 

The one here described belonged to 

Ulpia Noviomagus, and hence is of 

great importance in reflecting the life 

of Roman Nijmegen at its most pros- 
perous period. The bulk of the material 
lies in the Kam Museum at Nijmegen. 

Much of it was obtained during exten- 

sive but inadequately recorded excava- 

tions in 1905-9; building operations 
have yielded other finds, and Dr. 

Brunsting himself was able to excavate 

on a small scale in order to verify 

special points and to obtain additional 
fully noted burials. The burials are 
cremations, and the commonest grave- 
goods are pottery-vessels; other finds 
include a fair number of lamps (chiefly 
the ‘firm’ type), glass vessels, occasional 

clay figurines (including Italian im- 

ports), and small metal objects, in- 

cluding coins. There are a few mirrors, 
among them a British import of the 


late first century A.D. (see Arch. Journ. 
LXXXV, 69-79). 

The greater part of the volume is 
devoted to an exhaustive and carefully 
illustrated account of the pottery. This 
includes a long and important series of 
terra sigillata, imported from all the 
chief centres of manufacture. In the 
later period of the cemetery Lavoye 
ware is frequent, presumably indicating 
trade activity along the Meuse. Various 
other types of provincial pottery, 
familiar from Rhenish sites, are abund- 
ant. There is in addition the cruder 
German pottery ascribed to the Bata- 
vian elements in the population. This 
belongs to the end of the first century 
and disappears with the growing 
Romanization of the inhabitants. 

The cemetery as a whole un- 
doubtedly belongs to the period between 
A.D. 70 and the mid third century, 
when Noviomagus suffered heavily in 
the invasions. The author gives his 
general conclusions in German (pp. 
198-211), and discusses the common 
occurrence of Celtic names and deities 
in this predominantly German corner 
of the Roman Empire. He notes that 
the Batavian remnant which settled 
along the Waal gave their new town 
the distinctively Celtic name Novio- 
magus, and he points out the frequency 
of Celtic names in graffiti from the 
cemetery. He concludes that the 
Batavi must have been subject to Celtic 
influences for a long period before they 
moved to the lower Rhine, and he 
ascribes this to the survival of strong 
Celtic elements in the land north of the 
middle Rhine occupied by the parent 
tribe, the Chatti. O. BROGAN. 


SOME CLASS-BOOKS. 


1. W. H. Tuompson, H. L. Tracy, 
R. A. Ducit: Essential Latin. Pp. 
xvii+514; illustrations. London: 
Harrap, 1937. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

2. H. W. F. FRANKLIN and J. A. G. 


Bruce: Latin Prose Composition. 
Pp. xii+348; x-+124. London: 
Longmans, 1937. Cloth, 4s. 6d. and 
2s. gd. 


3. H. G. Forp: Hints on Latin Acci- 


dence and Syntax. Pp. ix+54. 
London: Methuen, 1937. Linen, 
Is. 3d. 


4. W. G. BUTLER: One Hundred Latin 
Passages. Pp. vilit+159. London: 
Methuen, 1937. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

5. C. F. C. Letts: The Eruption of 
Vesuvius. Pp. viii-+72; one illustra- 
tion. Cambridge: University Press, 
1937. Cloth, 2s. 
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6. T. Horn: Eighteen Roman Letters. 
Pp. 128; illustrations. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1937. Cloth, 2s. 

7. W. H. OLDAKER: Martial, Selected 
Easy Epigrams. Pp. 105. London: 
Hopkinson, 1937. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

In theory the only justification for a new 

Latin Primer is that it can show either 

in matter or in form some feature to differ- 

entiate it from its many predecessors. 

In matter there is seldom much to 

glean: and even when there is, the 

author rarely takes his chance of emend- 
ing the wrong old rule by corrections 
such as those which have lately been 
appearing in a good series of notes 
in ‘Greece and Rome’ on Heresies in 

Latin Grammar. The novelty must be 

looked for in the arrangement of familiar 

matter. 

Essential Latin proceeds on the prin- 
ciple that interest must be aroused from 
the very beginning. Hence we have 
the earliest exercises on nouns and 
verbs interspersed with photographs of 
modern Italy, Latin mottoes, and texts 
from the Vulgate in capital letters. A 
serial story called Marcus and Virginia 
runs through the book in- Latin which 
is yery simple but is marred by elemen- 
tary mistakes. 

Messrs. Bruce and Franklin recognize 
that the beginner must tackle the bare 
bones, but they believe that the bones 
can be made more appetizing by some 
infusion of humanity and humour into 
the exercises. This is a legitimate idea 
and is well carried out. The continuous 
pieces are well chosen, and the sentences 
are lively, but some are surely too 
colloquial to be turned literally into any- 
thing that could be called Latin—e.g. 
‘The defendant may swear till he is 
blue in the face’. And what would a 
Roman make of the best possible trans- 
lation of this: ‘ If ever a ball went past 


his legs, he would hit it to the boundary 
of the field’? 

Mr. Ford's book is a list of pitfalls 
for the unwary beginner in Latin 
grammar. It is inevitably a book of 
‘shreds and patches ’, of tricks and traps 
and catches: but none the less useful 
for that. 

The four remaining books are Latin 
Readers, which all alike aim at increas- 
ing the interest of elementary Latin by 
including authors less military than 
Caesar and less hackneyed than Ovid. 
Mr. Butler makes a careful choice from 
Cicero, Sallust, Tacitus, Martial and 
others, as well as from the more familiar 
Nepos. He will earn the gratitude of 
all classical teachers, except those who 
have to find suitable extracts for 
Scholarship Latin Unseens! Mr. 
Letts’s pieces are taken wholly from 
Pliny’s famous letter about the eruption 
of Vesuvius. The book is supplied with 
useful Test Papers, and is interesting 
to read, though it would present a 
beginner with a formidable number of 
rare words. 

Mr. Horn makes acollection of Latin 
letters, all of which could be read by 
boys in their third or fourth year of 
Latin. The introduction and notes are 
good. 

Mr. Oldaker’s little book is the most 
attractive of the batch. Who would 
have thought that so many of Martial’s 
epigrams were within the reach of 
School Certificate candidates? This 
is a book to be recommended for read- 
ing, say, one hour a week witha Middle 
School form. The notes give just the 
help required. Is it fair to say of the 
Roman that ‘an unprintable grossness 
was the chief thing that appeared to 
him as funny ’? 

J. T. CHRISTIE. 

Westminster School. 





STUDIES IN JUVENAL. 


P. ErRcoLe: Studi 
355.  lLanciano: 
Paper, L. 15. 

TuIs disappointing work is a collection 

of seven essays written by an inspector 

of schools—bye-products of his unpub- 
lished translation of Juvenal—and ex- 


Giovenaliani. Pp. 
Carabba, 1935. 


tremely badly edited after his death by 
Mr Ettore Paratore. Ercole’s mind 
was capacious but not acute; he made 
many mistakes, formal and substantial, 
which his editor has not removed; he 
was a poor arguer; and he dealt with 
only four of the satires separately : so 
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his book summarizes, but does not aug- 
ment, the work which has been done 
on Juvenal. 

From this general criticism I would 
except his studies of Juvenal’s style, the 
short passage (264-72) on the vocabu- 
lary of XVI, and the essay on II and 
VI. The last thirty pages of chapter 1 
contain an admirable and fully docu- 
mented analysis of Juvenal’s poetic 
achievement: his tragic dignity, his 
humour, his pessimism, his realism, 
and his occasional sentimentality are 
sympathetically described, and exempli- 
fied by full lists of the relevant passages. 
This is followed by lists of his grecisms, 
neologisms, and diminutives, by a very 
sane analysis of the rhetorical quality 
in his poems, and by a short but in- 
teresting paragraph on his metre. These 
pages are illuminating, and largely new. 
In the fourth essay, Ercole points out 
two facts which have never been em- 
phasized: that II and VI are comple- 
mentary pictures of male and female 
degeneracy, with several parallelisms of 
phrase and intention; and that both 
poems, though they seem to be uni- 
versal in scope, are really attacks on the 
vicious life of the rich. They are there- 
fore two more examples of Juvenal’s 
habit of condemning all mankind and 
then hurling his fire on only one class 
in one abominable city. It is one of 
the satirist’s finest tricks, for it assures 
both attention and sympathy: its most 
notable example is the elaborately uni- 
versal programme of I 81-86, immedi- 
ately succeeded and falsified by an 
attack on the greed and extravagance 
of contemporary Romans. 

The first hundred pages of the book, 
devoted to a dangerously misleading 
account of Juvenal’s career, culminate 
in a chronological scheme for the satires 
which is based on accepted facts, mis- 
translations, and groundless hypotheses, 
in roughly equal proportions. Mistrans- 
lations ; Ercole translates (67) Lamiarum 
caede madenti of IV 154 by ‘still drip- 
ping with the blood of the Lamiae’ and 
interprets it to prove that IV was 
written immediately after Domitian’s 
death. He believes (30) that et melius nos 
egimus of VII 124-5 means ‘I, Juvenal, 
was long ago a better advocate’, and 
(229) that bibit of I 49 is a perfect. 


He imagines (25) that Martial XII, 18, 
1-2, combined with facunde of Martial 
VII, 91, 1—which Martial uses of poets 
and prosaists alike—presents a picture 
of Juvenal wandering through the 
Subura as a needy lawyer in search of 
a case. And he takes (35) Paridem pan- 
tomimum poetamque eius of the P bio- 
graphy to mean ‘an actor and author 
named Paris’. Fabrications: Ercole 
asserts (61) that satire I, because it is 
the programme of book 1, must have 
been written after II, III, IV, and V, 
so that (68) ecce tterum Crispinus of 
IV i cannot refer to the attack in I; 
and (71-77) that Juvenal describes the 
newsmonger’s calamities of VI 407-11 
in A.D. 110, before the similar calamities 
of A.D. 115-6, so that satire VI was 
finished not later than A.D. I11; and 
(55) that Juvenal was not rich in youth, 
although (20) he may have been duouir 
quinguennalis of Aquinum—two mutually 
exclusive statements; and finally (35, 
45, 50) that mouis scriptis of the P 
biography must mean VII, which is un- 
necessary if not impossible. Larger and 
more dangerous assumptions are (61) 
that a given satire was written and pub- 
lished one or two years after the latest 
chronological allusion in it, and (66, 
102) that II-XVI succeed one another 
in order of composition. This contra- 
dicts what we know of the practice of 
other authors, and is a shaky founda- 
tion for any account of Juvenal’s career. 
And Ercole’s constant identification of 
the date of composition with the date 
of publication is destroyed by what we 
know both of the practice of recitation 
and of the division of the satires into 
books. Publication, for Juvenal, must 
mean publication in one libellus of 700 
odd lines: that is the only reliable termi- 
nus, before which all chronological data 
are fluid. 

To the question of Juvenal’s exile 
Ercole brings no satisfactory solution. 
Ignoring the facts (which he elsewhere 
emphasizes) that Juvenal’s hatred is 
focussed on Domitian and his age, and 
that his work weakens as it leaves that 
age behind, he constructs an elaborate 
time-scheme which arbitrarily allows a 
seven-year interval (A.D. 120-7) during 
which Juvenal was exiled by Hadrian 
to an Egyptian oasis (this from XV 33 
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and 46!) and then recalled ‘as suffici- 
ently punished’ or ‘through the in- 
tercession of some powerful friend’ (47). 
His technique of assuming improba- 
bilities and then referring to them as 
facts—‘ come gia si disse ’—makes it 
necessary to examine all his historical 
statements with the greatest care. I 
have no space to discuss his work on 
the MS tradition, but it seems to me to 
add little to recent studies, except a 
brief examination of ten o MSS. 

A word on the editing. Mr Paratore 
has made no indices for the book, which 
is almost useless without them. He 
has neglected to insert the full cross- 
references which are indispensable in a 
closely argued treatise ; the simple foot- 
note ‘v. Cap. 11’ is not only vain but 
annoying when chapter I1 is over a 
hundred pages long. He has allowed 
Ercole’s textual errors (Sauromatos in 
II 1, p. 40, multo sufflamine consul in 
VIII 148, p. 90, sportulat in XIII 33, 


p. 58) to stand uncorrected. He has 
read his proofs with gross carelessness: 
poor Mr Winstedt is always called 
Windstedt, and once (260) E. G. Wind- 
stedt; Heiric of Auxerre is usually 
named either Heinrich or Enrico; there 
are nine misprints on p. 230, five of 
them in a transcription of Housman’s 
Latin note on o 6; Leo’s article on 
Dofpelfassungen and Diirr's biography 
are often misnamed; and there are false 
references on pp. 17—where Ercole has 
miscopied a note on page 3 of Geno- 
vese’s Giovenale—8o, 208, 229, and 274. 

In fact, this is an uneven book, with 
some shockingly bad reasoning and 
some valuable literary criticism in it. 
It could have been made less dangerous 
by proper editing, but in its present 
state it cannot be used without an 
amount of care disproportionate to its 
value. 

GILBERT HIGHET. 
Columbia University, New York. 





CHRISTIANS, JEWS AND PAGANS, ANCIENT AND MEDIAEVAL. 


Robert F. Casey, Silva Lake and 
Agnes K. Lake. Quantulacumque : 
Studies presented to Kirsopp Lake 
by Pupils, Colleagues and Friends. 
Pp. viii+367, 21 plates. London: 
Christophers, 1937. Cloth, 21s. 

TuIs is an impossible book to review 

adequately, for it contains articles deal- 

ing with all the subjects in which its 
honoured recipient takes an interest, 
and these are legion. Obviously, to 
deal with A Political Treatise of the early 

French Renaissance (J. M. Potter, pp. 

g-22), The Tertia Philosophia of Gutl- 

laume de Conches (Th. Silverstein, 23-33), 

Reflections on a Synagogue Inscription 

(B. D. Erdmans, 35-40), The Early 

Muslim Sects (W. Thomson, 71-86), 

Crisis in Ezekiel Research (G. Dahl, 265- 

284), J. de Zwaan’s theories of The 

Edessene Origin of the Odes of Solomon 

(285-301), R. H. Pfeiffer on Midrash in 

the Books of Samuel (303-16) or Georgian 

and Armenian Gospels (R. P. Blake, 

355-63) would hardly come within the 

compass of this journal, even if the 

reviewer were not blankly ignorant of 
most of the subjects handled. Nearer 

the scope of a classical periodical are a 

series of essays on problems of New 
NO. CCCLXXIII. VOL. LI. 


Testament criticism. Several of these 
(Rebuttal, a submerged Motive in the 
Gospels, H. J. Cadbury, 99-108; Some 
Remarks on Formgeschichtitche Methode, 
R. P. Casey, 109-16; The Date of Peter’s 
Confession, M. S. Enslin, 117-22; The 
Sources of Mark, N. Huffman, 123-9) 
are interesting chiefly as illustrating the 
extent to which subjectivity, of a kind 
reminiscent of a Homeric criticism now 
moribund, still governs those who play 
the pleasing game of guessing what the 
story of the Gospels was like before 
those venerable documents were written. 
One ingenious contributor, H. Pernot 
(Que vaut notre texte des Evangiles? 
173-82) is of opinion that the text of 
the great uncials, and therefore of the 
standard modern editions, is very bad, 
owing to early editing and harmonizing. 
T. S. R. Broughton (131-8) studies 
three of the many problems concerning 
the journeys of St. Paul, and Suzanne 
Halstead (139-43) explains what the 
Athenian agora must have looked like 
when he visited it. There is no space 
to do more than mention the solid con- 
tributions to textual material of Sir 
F. G. Kenyon (145-8), B. H. Streeter 
(149-50), H. A. Sanders (151-61), C. H. 
F 
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Kraeling (163-72), E. C. Colwell (183-8), 
C. Héeg and G. Zuntz (189-226), E. A. 
Lowe (325-31), W. P. Hatch (333-8) 
and Professor Souter (349-54). They 
all have to tell of MSS. hitherto un- 
known, misdated, imperfectly studied 
or ill classified. The origins of Christian 
architecture are treated briefly but with 
understanding by L. H. Vincent, O.P. 
(55-70). H.-G. Opitz (41-53) explains, 
with careful citation of the fragmentary 
authorities, what little is known of the 
obscure theological dispute in which 
Dionysios, Bishop of Alexandria, was 
engaged about 260 a.D. J. Wach 
(87-97) has chosen an interesting theme, 
Der Begriff des Klassischen in der Re- 
ligionswissenschaft. | Professor Good- 
enough (227-41), in defending his views 
concerning the Philonian use of ‘ mys- 
tery’, seems to the reviewer to prove 
chiefly that the word means one thing 
for him and another for his critics. 
C. H. Torrey (317-24) has some excel- 
lent remarks on the stages by which 
xptoros passed into a proper name. H. 


Lietzmann (339-48) produces from the 
University Library of Berlin a stray 
leaf of an otherwise unknown chronicle, 
running from 251 to 338 A.D., with many 
gaps. Silva Lake (365-7) adds to our 
scanty knowledge of Greek cryptograms. 
The most interesting essays, to the 
present reviewer, are three which deal 
with the pagan religions of antiquity. 
Campbell Bonner (1-8) has some valu- 
able ideas on the story of the Sibyl 
hanging in a bottle (Petronius 48 and 
elsewhere). Agnes K. Lake (243-51) 
produces solid reasons for supposing 
that a supplicatio is a purely Roman rite 
and a puluinar not necessarily a Greek 
couch for Greek images of gods or 
their emblems to lie upon. Professor 
L. R. Taylor (253-64) re-examines part 
of the Parthenon frieze, and argues 
well that the so-called peplos is a folded 
garment which is to be laid on a seat 
for one of the gods to sit on, in other 
words part of the preparations for a 
sellisternium. H. J. Rose. 
University of St. Andrews. 





TOWN AND RULER IN HELLENISTIC TIMES. 


Alfred Hevuss: Stadt und Herrscher des 
Hellenismus. (Klio, Beiheft XX XIX.) 
Pp. xi+273. Leipzig: Dieterich, 
1937. Paper, M. 19.25 (bound, 21). 

THIs is an interesting book, crammed 
with matter. Mr. Heuss has two aims: 
to find the juristic basis, if any, of the 
relationship between the Hellenistic 
king and the Greek city, and to combat 
the view of some scholars in Germany 
that the cities were part of the kingdom 
and only possessed municipal autonomy, 
which would mean that their position 
was much what it was under the Roman 
Empire. He first collects the facts 
under their different aspects and then 
examines the bearing of them ; his con- 
clusions, which are certainly correct, 
are that the relationship had no juristic 
basis at all but merely grew out of need 
and circumstance, and that the city was 
always a separate state; its sphere and 
that of the king crossed, but no new 
state-form was created. 

So far so good. It is when we come 
to details that numerous questions 
arise; but to criticize the book in 
detail would demand an essay. His 


argument against the belief that what 
gave the king a footing in the city was 
his divinity is striking, and may well be 
right (except for Alexander); but his 
own explanation can only apply to 
certain cases, and offers no alternative 
principle. The section on king and 
league is good ; but he would have seen 
the League of Corinth a little differently 
had he realized that Philip was two 
separate things, not only the elected 
President but also the Macedonian 
State. The chapter on proclamations 
of freedom is excellent ; but here again, 
in his desire to negative the belief that 
there could be both free and ‘ unfree’ 
cities within the same king’s sphere, he 
has overlooked that under the same 
king (Seleucus IV) the Assembly at 
Seleuceia in Pieria was controlled while 
that at Antioch in Persis was not. He 
gets rid of these controlled Assemblies 
too lightly ; in fact his treatment of the 
epistates seems to me hardly adequate, 
and the Babylonian epistates at Orchoi 
is merely omitted, just as, when he 
makes the royal diagramma apply only 
to single cities, he neglects to discuss 
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the bearing on this of the Seleucid 
rescript known in 218 B.c. on the law 
concerning mapaxataOnxn. Similarly, 
garrisons and taxation (where Seleuceia 
on the Tigris only gets a most im- 
perfect note) are treated too cavalierly ; 
doubtless they had no juristic import, 
but they were the things which mattered 
in the eyes of the cities. Omitting 
mere mistakes (as that Lysimachus is 
the only king known to have arbitrated 
between Greek cities, or that the gym- 
nasium at Halicarnassus named Philip- 
peion must have been -built by some 
Ptolemy), the weak point in the book, 
to me, is that the author, in his anxiety 
to establish his conclusions, explains 
away too much, sometimes most un- 
convincingly, as in his treatment of the 
plain statement of Antigonus I at the 
synoecism of Lebedus and Teos that he 
would punish anyone who proposed a 


A. MINARD: Deux relatifs homériques. Pp. 
96. (Extrait de la Revue de Philologie, 
Tome XI.) Paris: Klincksieck, 1937. Paper. 

THIS study of 6s ris and és re is a careful piece 

of work, showing considerable subtlety of 

thought and a thorough knowledge of modern 
grammarians. While dealing primarily with 

Homer, it also takes some account of later 

writers. 

The significance of és ris is relatively speak- 
ing clear, though M. Minard contributes much 
to tracing the connection between its various 
usages. 6s re presents a far thornier problem. 
Admittedly it often has a generalizing force. 
The easiest explanation, and perhaps after all 
the right one, of the places in which no 
generalizing force can be found is that in such 
cases te has become stereotyped, and has lost 
its original significance. Minard rejects this 
view, and seeks to find a common parent of all 
senses of és re in the idea of ‘ indétermination 
temporelle’, ‘des fois’, ‘& Voccasion’, ‘il se 
pourrait’. This bifurcates into ‘liaison con- 
tingente’ and ‘liaison stabile’. The examples 
falling under the first of these heads lack, as 
Minard admits, the ‘ netteté’ of those falling 
under the second. They are, in fact, disturb- 
ingly heterogeneous. One _ subdivision _ is 
‘arbitraire’ (e.g. Ww 11, ‘a leur gré’: here, 
incidentally, of re might be taken as marking 
‘liaison stabile’, and the same applies to some 
of the other examples of ‘ liaison contingente ’). 
Another is ‘identification’ (e.g. x 114, ‘ précisé- 
ment’). The primary concept of ‘liaison con- 
tingente’, from which such very different usages 
are said to be derived, seems really almost too 
nebulous to be recognized as a concept at all. 
Minard has made a gallant attempt to collect 
the stragglers into orderly columns. Even if we 
remain unconvinced (particularly in view of 
other uses of Epic re which lie outside Minard’s 


law of which he disapproved. Now 
most interferences with the constitution 
—this of Antigonus I, the controlled 
Assemblies, the appointment by the 
Attalids of city magistrates at Perga- 
mum—took place in new foundations ; 
suppose he had enquired whether (as he 
assumes) the position of a new city was 
necessarily the same in every respect as 
that of an old one? Even so, one great 
obstacle would remain, the remodelling 
of Cyrene’s constitution by Ptolemy I; 
and here he can only suggest that 
Ptolemy may not have been the author 
of the famous diagramma. It is a use- 
ful book, and well worth reading ; but 
it would have been a stronger one had 
he more frankly admitted that some 
kings sometimes encroached very con- 
siderably on the city-state. 
W. W. Tarn. 


Muirtown, Inverness. 


scope) we must nevertheless welcome this book 
as a serious contribution to linguistic studies. 
J. D. DENNISTON. 
Hertford College, Oxford. 


Wilko de BOER: Galeni de propriorum animi 
cutuslibet affectuum dignotione et curatione | de 
animi cutuslibet peccatorum dignotione et 
curatione | de atra bile. (Corpus Medicorum 
Graecorum V. 4,1.1.) Pp. xvit+166. Leip- 
zig: Teubner, 1937. Export prices: paper, 
RM. 8.55 ; bound, 10.05. 

IN his preface to the two treatises de Dropriorum 

animi cuiuslibet affectuum dignotione et curatione 

and de animi cuiuslibet peccatorum dignotione 
et curatione de Boer recapitulates and supple- 
ments his previous dissertation on the same 
subject (1911), and includes a useful conspectus 
of the MSS and the various editions and Latin 
versions, and of other works dealing with the 
treatises, sometimes together with a succinct 
estimate of their value. The first serious 
attempt to produce a really critical text was 
made by Marquardt (1884), whose edition marks 
a great advance on any previous work, but is, 
no doubt justly, though somewhat insistently, 
reprimanded by de Boer, who for this edition 
has had the aid of new collations and photo- 
graphs. A larger field of MSS (fourteen in 
number) of the de atra di/e attests its popularity 
in the Middle Ages, and as de Boer has already 
written about these MSS too, he here gives a 
summary of his previous account, though he 
includes a collection of passages to illustrate 
their relationship. This represents the first 
really independent edition of the de atra bile 
since that of Chartier (1679), which Kuehn 

(1823) merely followed. 

It is gratifying that the author has now been 
able to bring to fruition his earlier work on 
these treatises. The text is supplied through- 
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out with a very full apparatus, as usual, and 
other useful references ; and there is an ad- 





mirable index. A. L. PECK. 
Christ's College, Cambridge. 
Josephus : Jewish Antiquities. Books I1X-XI. 


With an English translation by Ralph Mar- 
cus. Pp.xi+532. (Loeb Classical Library.) 
London: Heinemann, 1937. Cloth, tos. 
(leather, 12s. 6d.). 
THIS volume worthily continues the excellent 
translation of the Amfiguzties of which former 
instalments have been noticed in C.R. It has 
the merits of its predecessors, an accurate 
and readable English version and valuable 
critical and explanatory notes, with full refer- 
ences which enable the reader easily to follow 
the smallest variations from the Old Testament. 
Book XI, the Achaemenids and Alexander, 
contains matter of considerable interest, which 
is well treated. A good case is made (p. 469) 
for the real name of ‘ Batis’, who held Gaza 
against Alexander, being Bagamisa, ‘ Mithras is 
God’, which would presumably make him a 
Persian—yet one more reason for believing that 
the Hegesias-Curtius story of Alexander’s 
atrocious treatment of the ‘negro’ Batis is un- 
true, especially as an early Kabbinical source 
(p. 519) makes the Jews treat some Samaritans 
in exactly the same extraordinary way. An 
Appendix, B, examines Josephus’ date, c. 330, 
for the Samaritan schism, and decides that it 
was really c. 430 and that Josephus is not 
historical. Whatever Josephus’ source, its 
object was certainly to bring in Alexander ; it 
is a small parallel to Alexander’s famous ‘ visit 
to Jerusalem’. This is most carefully examined 
in Appendix C, and Dr. Marcus pronounces 
against it, though not too decisively. He need 
not have been so cautious. The story is one of 
a class which seeks to connect a people or an 
individual with some well-known personage, 
as when Pseudo-Aristeas makes Ptolemy II a 
great friend of the Jews ; and just as Pseudo- 
Aristeas works in a third-century document, so 
Alexandria may have invented the visit to 
Jerusalem fairly early. Another instance is the 
continuing manufacture of stories which ulti- 
mately brought Diogenes the Cynic into rela- 
tion not only with Alexander but with very 
many other prominent persons. A discussion 
of Josephus’ sources for the Hellenistic and 
Roman periods is promised in the final volume. 
W. W. TARN. 
Muirtown, Inverness. 


Campbell BONNER: The Last Chapters of 
Enoch in Greek. (Studies and Documents, 
VIII.) Pp. x+106; 2 facsimiles of the 
papyrus. London: Christophers, 1937. 
Sewed, I5s. 

IN 1931 Sir Frederic Kenyon announced that a 

substantial portion of the lost Greek text of the 

Book of Enoch was included in the Chester 

Beatty papyri. These Chester Beatty leaves, 

along with others in the possession of the Uni- 

versity of Michigan, are now published by Pro- 
fessor Bonner. They form part of a papyrus 
codex of the fourth century which contained 
also a homily on the Passion by Melito of 


Sardis. The homily is to be published later. 
The Greek text of Enoch runs from xcvii. 6 to 
cvii. 3, and it appears from the page-numeration 
that the Codex originally contained Enoch 
xci-cvii. (Incidentally it confirms the suspicion 
that cv and cviii are not genuine.) 

This first edition of the Greek text of these 
chapters is a valuable piece of work. There is 
an excellent introduction followed by a double 
presentation of the text. On the left-hand 
pages is given a diplomatic transcript of the 
papyrus, on the right an edited Greek text. 
The notes on the text are mostly concerned 
with textual problems, particularly the disagree- 
ments between the Greek and the Ethiopic 
version. There is also a translation of the 
Greek, and an index of Greek words. Of the 
two plates one (PI. II) has already appeared in 
Kenyon’s edition of the Chester Beatty Papyri 
(Fasc. I Pl. XII). 

A comparison of the printed text with the 
facsimiles shows that the transcript may be 
relied upon. Errors are few and slight: p. 5 
1. 24, the v of woe should have the diaeresis ; 
]. 38, there seem to be clear traces of the 
second ro of [oropja[ro]s; p. 8. 1. 13, orav, the 
papyrus gives oway (sic); 1. 29, ovx, papyrus 
ovy. None of these affects the sense of the 
text. 

Of the many points of interest raised by this 
text special attention may be drawn to the new 
lexicographical data collected by the editor 
(p. 20) : two new verbs, Aaepyeiv and avagaipeiv ; 
and two new meanings, mpo¢xyoua ‘offer’ (a 
petition) and xdpov ‘the pupil of the eye’. 

T. W. MANSON. 

University of Manchester. 


E. H. BLAKENEY: Zhe Praises of Wisdom. 
Being Part I of the Book of Wisdom. A 
Revised Translation with Notes. Pp. xii+ 
57. Oxford: Blackwell, 1937. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

THE general reader will find this a pleasant 
book to handle and read : paper, printing, and 
binding are excellent. It contains a brief in- 
troduction, chapters i-ix and xi. 23-26 of the 
apocryphal Wisdom of Solomon (Greek text 
and English translation on opposite pages), 
notes, and a short glossary. The serious student 
will find it a drawback that the complete text of 
the work is not given. 

The Greek text is based on Codex Vaticanus 
(B), which Mr Blakeney seldom deserts except 
to correct its spelling to classical standards. 
The translation is based on the Authorized 
Version, and, unfortunately, it does not always 
agree with the Greek text. For example, at 
ii. 8 the text has dépos with B, but the transla- 
tion implies A’s reading éapos ; ii. 9 text yyav— 
translation ‘meadow’ (=Acwov); v. 14 text 
awaxvn—translation ‘foam’ (a@xvn); ix. 16 text 
év xepoiv—translation ‘ before us’ (=€v rogiv). 
In general the translation is easy and pleasant 
reading, though too free for any but general 
readers. Sometimes words or phrases of the 
Greek text are passed over in the translation, 
and sometimes the rendering is difficult to 
accept, e.g. ‘frolics’ as a translation of Oupovs 
(vii. 20) or ‘evils’ for réAn (iii. 19). In the 
translation of iv. 17 ‘not’ is required before 
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‘understand’, and in vii. 8 ‘wrath’ is a mis- 
print for ‘wealth’. Something has gone wrong 
with the verse numeration at ii. 21, 22 and v. 

1-6. 

The notes are interesting and cover a wide 
range of literature both ancient and modern. 
They should be very useful to the general 
reader, and the serious student will find valuable 
material incorporated in them. They do not 
pretend to be a full commentary on the text ; 
but they are a welcome supplement to existing 
works. T. W. MANSON. 

University of Manchester. 


E. H. KASE, Jr.: Papyri in the Princeton 
University Collections, Vol. 11. Pp. xi+130; 
10 collotype facsimiles. Princeton : Univer- 
sity Press (London: Milford), 1936. Cloth, 
14s. 

THIs is the second volume of the series initiated 
by Johnson and Van Hoesen in 1931. Their 
volume consisted of a single series of texts from 
the same locality; the contents of the present 
one are miscellaneous. ‘There are no examples 
of pagan literature, but two small, though 
interesting, fragments of a fifth-century codex 
of St. James’s Epistle, a horoscope, an erotic 
charm, and an amulet against fever may be 
classed as literary or semi-literary. The 
Ptolemaic period is represented by four docu- 
ments, only one of which, no. 16, is of much 
interest. This is mainly an explanation of a 
failure to appear in court. It is not certain 
that, as Kase assumes, the man concerned was 
a party to the suit; the phrase rij émioroAnv 
(not ‘a@ letter’ but Ze letter) suggests that he 
was the messenger who took the order to the 
epistates to summon one of the parties. If so, 
it is unnecessary to give to avadixjoat a sense 
different from the usual; ‘how’, he asks in 
effect, ‘could the party appear in court to put in 
his appeal when the notice was so short ?” 

The remaining texts are documents of the 
Roman and Byzantine periods. There are none 
of the first importance, but several are note- 
worthy and many minor points of interest arise. 
Only a few have appeared previously in 
periodicals. The editing is good, with adequate 
and acute, though not abundant, commentary, 
and the decipherments on the whole inspire 
confidence. Many of the papyri are however in 
bad condition, and several passages seem to 
call for revision. The facsimile of no. 37 shows 
that rev has fallen out of the transcript in l. 2 
before ’Adefavdpéwv). At the end of the line 

w(a) rather than dia is suggested by the 

facsimile ; and so too in l. 10 oup( dove) for 

ceoni(ciapat) and in |. 12 éva[rp] for ve". But 
it is perhaps rash to correct from a facsimile 

readings made from the a 

H. I. BELL, 


British Museum. 


H. BOLKESTEIN: ZENON: Gastverblijf, Pel- 
grimsherberg, Armhuis (=Mededeelingen 
d. K. Akademie v. Wetenschappen, Afd. 
Letterkunde, Deel 84, Serie B, No. 3.) 
Pp. 40. Amsterdam: Noord-Hollandsche 
Uitgevers - Maatschappij, 1937. Paper, 
fl. 0.80. 


THE object of this well-informed and well- 
reasoned monograph is to determine why those 
Christian institutions for the relief of the poor 
and sick, variously known as rr yeia, voroxopeia 
and by other descriptive names o “tte sort, were 
also called £evodoxeia (the word survives today 
in the sense of ‘hotel’) or, more classically, 
fevdves. Incidentally it enquires to what 
extent they were characteristically Christian 
and not inherited from earlier times. They 
can hardly be the descendants of the hospitals 
for slaves on /atifundia and soldiers on active 
service, waletudinaria, nor yet of tarpeia, which 
were the consulting-rooms or nursing-homes of 
private doctors. The classical meaning of 
fevov is of course an apartment or separate 
building for the accommodation of visitors, 
whether to a private house, a city or a shrine, 
He would seek the connection in the East, 
where the idea that a god particularly favours 
and protects the poor is at home. Consequently, 
many eastern gods, including Yahweh at 
Jerusalem, were kind to and made provision for 
poor pilgrims to their shrines, and temples with 
fevaves attached were no rarity. Christian 
emphasis on the duty of providing for the poor 
as such (not simply for poor citizens as citizens) 
together with the disastrous economic conditions 
of the third and succeeding centuries would go 
a great way towards accounting for the change, 
and it may very well be that many Christian 
fevodoyxeia were originally the gevaves of temples 
pressed into the service of the new state 
cult. H. J. ROSE. 
University of St. Andrews. 


Nino SALANITRO: L’Efpodo secondo di Orazio. 
Pp.14. Catania : Casa Editrice ‘ La Vittoria’, 
1935. Paper, 4s. 6d. 

HoRACE’s Second Epode has puzzled many who 

rightly refuse to disregard the last four lines. 

A long and ostensibly sincere eulogy of country 

life ends in a mapa mpoodoxiay (1. 67): the 

speaker is a well-known usurer, Alfius ; he calls 
in all his money on the Ides to realize his 
dream ; on the Kalends—he lends it out again. 

Mr. Salanitro objects to the usurer’s being the 

speaker, because in his mouth the eulogy would 

be a travesty (p. 7); and he will not allow that 

Horace is being satirical, because this picture of 

country life represents exactly his own ideal, as 

we know from elsewhere. 

His solution is that Horace is himself the 
speaker. With haec ubi locutus in 67 he then 
understands sum and acomma. Some did this 
before Lambinus, but is it possible even syn- 
tactically? And when he goes on to explain 
guaerit Kalendis ponere by ‘in praediis emendis’ 
he destroys the delightfully Horatian mapa 
mpogdoxiav, which is pointed by the zam tam 
two lines before. 

But he is on the right track when he asks on 
page 8 why Horace, if his whole object was to 
satirize Alfius’ insincerity, extended his eulogy 
to 66 lines, and when he insists on p. 7 that the 
close has a limited importance both in the inter- 
pretation and in the evaluation of the poem. 
Surely the general effect is of a sincere paxa- 
popds with a touch of satire at the end aimed, 
not at country life itself (Tyrrell’s misappre- 
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hension), but at its insincere eulogists. If this 

is unacceptable, the orthodox view must stand, 

that the whole is a satire on such conventional 

eulogies. L. P. WILKINSON. 
King’s College, Cambridge. 





The Gellius Manuscript of Lupus of Ferridres. 
By Sister Luanne MEAGHER, O.S.B. Pp. 
iv+96; 2 plates. Private Edition, Distri- 
buted by the University of Chicago Libraries, 
1936. Paper. 

THE importance of the part played in the 

transmission of Latin classics by Servatus 

Lupus, the ninth-century abbot of Ferriéres, 

has been better known since the publication 

by Beeson of a facsimile of the Harleian 

MS of Cicero’s De Oratore in his autograph 

(C.R. XLV, 1931, p. 45), and by Laistner and 

Lowe of lists of the MSS in which his character- 

istic annotations are to be found. The present 

dissertation (reproduced in excellent Maschin- 
enschrift), by a Chicago pupil of Beeson’s, is 
devoted to an exhaustive study of the ninth- 

century Vatican Aulus Gellius (Reginensis 597), 

corrected and annotated in Lupus’s hand 

throughout. His work in correcting and 
emending the text is laboriously collected and 
analysed, giving reality to what we are told in 
handbooks of the activity of the Carolingian 
scholars. Besides this, the habit of writing 

a word in the margin of his books against any 

passage that appealed to him makes it possible 

to see what interest the classics had for such a 

man—not so very unlike our own ; he marks 

apt phrases, rare words or points of syntax, and 
sections interesting for their subject-matter. 

There are two reduced, but useful, facsimiles 

from the MS. Sister Luanne has added a dis- 

cussion of the work of the original scribes of the 
book, and a list of corrections where its readings 
have been wrongly reported by Hertz and 

Hosius. Her industrious accumulation of de- 

tails is not, and could not be, easy reading ; 

but it will have to be read by any serious 
student of this most influential epoch in the his- 
tory of our Latin texts. 
R. A. B. MyNors. 
Balliol College, Oxford. 


Bertil AXELSON: Fin drittes Werk des Fir- 
micus Maternus? Zur Kritik der philo- 
logischen Identifizierungsmethode. Pp. 26. 
(K. Humanistiska Vetenskapssamfundets i 


Lund Arsberattelse 1936-1937, IV.) Lund: 

Gleerup, 1937. Paper. 
But for this devastating attack, Dom Morin’s 
assertion that Firmicus Maternus was the 
author of the Comsultationes Zacchaei et 
Apollonii might have held the field. Like the 
present reviewer, some scholars will have 
noticed that certain features of the language (e.g. 
credo intellegas p. 35, 35 ; credo teneas p. 78, 11) 
speak against the thesis, but would not on such 
evidence have contradicted the authority of the 
great Benedictine patrologist. Now Axelson 
has taken up and settled the question by point- 
ing out (1) that Dom Morin’s main argument, 
his list of parallel expressions in the Consu//a- 
tiones and in Firmicus—if it were more sub- 
stantial—could prove only that the anonymous 


author had read Firmicus; (2) that the 
Klauseltechnik of the two authors is widely at 
variance ; and (3) that a great number of words, 
such as absgue, erga, haud, igitur, neguaguam, 
praecipue, guoniam, velut, are used frequently 
in the Consultationes, whereas Firmicus avoids 
them. 

Some good emendations on Morin’s text of 
the Consultationes conclude the treatise, which 
is brilliantly written and, in addition to carrying 
its point successfully, contains various interest- 
ing suggestions. OTTO SKUTSCH. 

St. Andrews. 





Dag NORBERG: /n Registrum Gregorit Magni 
studia critica. (Uppsala Universitets Ars- 
skrift, 1937: 4.) Pp. xv+175. Uppsala: 
Lundequist, 1937. Paper, Kr. 6. 

IN many passages of the Registrum, N. criti- 
cizes the text presented by Ewald and Hartmann 
in M.G.H. Epist. 1-11. Some corruptions have 
been caused by mistaken resolution of sigla on 
the part of scribes (e.g. II. p. 8, 25, ga has 
given rise to a senseless guam instead of guz 
appellatur) ; or by wrong division (II p. 140, 13, 
eisdem suscepti should be ets desusceptt) ; or by 
the desire to eliminate the unfamiliar (I p. 272, I, 
asserit for inguit with acc. and inf.). In some 
cases the editors have rejected the original 
spelling in favour of later corrections: and 
Hartmann made criticism more difficult by not 
including orthographical matters in his ap- 
paratus. But for the fortunate chance that 
Epist. X1V 14 was preserved in inscriptional 
form at the monastery to which it was directed, 
the spelling hortus (acc. pl.) would have been 
replaced bythe reading of R 1 ortos. N. reasserts 
the point already made by Peitz that G.’s letters 
to subordinates are composed according to for- 
mulae like those in the Liber Diurnus, and that 
the phraseology of these formulae is modelled 
on that of imperial edicts and law codes. Con- 
sequently, in criticizing letters of this class one 
must go outside the normal usage of G. for 
illustration and comparison. 

N. discusses all the points he raises with an 
enviable disregard of brevity: yet he scarcely 
ever fails to be interesting. Most of his emenda- 
tions are certainly right and some are highly 
ingenious. I feel a qualm however about the 
ascription to G. of -as in the nom. pl. of the 
first declension. I am not convinced that out- 
side place-names G. would use this form : cer- 
tainly, to outweigh the probability of a mistake 
in transmission, we should require more than 
the three or four examples which N. gives us. 

J. W. PIRIE. 

University of Glasgow. 





Arvid G. ELG: Jn Faustum Reiensem Studia. 
Pp. xiv+ 156. Uppsala: Almqvist och Wik- 
sell, 1937. Paper. 

Four years’ study of Faustus, Bishop of Reii, 

has enabled the author to criticize in some 

details the edition of Engelbrecht (1891) in 

C.S.E.L. XX1. He has subjected certain syn- 

tactical features to a closer scrutiny, making 

full use of recent investigations into Late Latin 
usage. He has examined also his author's 
rhythms and presents tables showing the actual 
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frequency of the various forms of cursus and 
also, after the style of de Groot, the percentages 
of relative frequency when comparison is made 
with non-rhythmical prose. For reasons of 
syntax or rhythm, as well as on more general 
grounds, he expresses a preference for various 
readings that Engelbrecht either rejected or 
neglected. 

Elg’s work is interesting, accurate and 
scholarly. It is true, I think, that occasionally 
in his eagerness to establish his own view he 
omits considerations that might tell against it. 
Thus, when he condemns Engelbrecht’s emen- 
dation of the difficult passage at p. 193, 20, 
he does not point out that in addition to the 
parallel at p. 171, 15 there is another passage 
at 79, 14 which supports the proposed method 
of reconstruction. Faustus’ mind runs in 
grooves, and the odds are great that, when he 
has twice expressed the same thought in very 
much the same way, a third instance will not 
show any marked difference. Again, he is con- 
cerned to show that F. uses impersonal znguzt 
but not impersonal dicit. He searches hard to 
find the subject left unexpressed with dictt, 
and in every case finds it. If he searched as 
hard in the examples he quotes of zmguit, one 
feels he would be equally successful. This 
applies even to the cases where, as he says, we 
should logically expect zagudunt, e.g. p. 151, 6 
Habitatorem cordis humani sacra eloguia pro- 
prie spiritum sanctum esse definiunt: ‘dabit’, 
inguit, ‘vobis pater alium paracletum’ (=loann. 
14, 16, where the speaker is Christ). In only 
one of these examples (p. 168, 7) is it hard to 
supply a subject, and there we are dependent 
on S, which is notably careless in the matter of 
endings. These criticisms do not appreciably 
affect the high opinion I have formed of Elg’s 
work. J. W. PIRIE. 

University of Glasgow. 


A Contemporary of Shakespeare on Phonetics 
and on the Pronunciation of English and 
Latin. By H. G. FIEDLER. Pp. iv+2t. 
London : Milford, 1936. Paper, 3s. 

PROFESSOR FIEDLER here gives us a study of 

The Art of Pronuntiation, by Robert Robinson, 

ublished at London in 1617, of which a copy 
in the Bodleian Library appears to’be the only 
one extant. Robinson’s main interest was in 
phonetics, and an important item in his book is 

a phonetic transcript of a Latin poem from his 

own pen. Professor Fiedler reproduces this 

transcript in facsimile, and on another page has 
re-transcribed the symbols invented by Robin- 
son into those commonly used to-day. 

The editor remarks that Robinson’s treatise 

‘ gives us more accurate information about the 

conventional school pronunciation of Latin in 

Shakespeare’s days than any other source at our 

disposal’. As one would expect, Robinson’s 

pronunciation of Latin is the progenitor of what 
we now Call the ‘old’ pronunciation. Thus, he 
shortens stressed vowels in closed syllables and 
lengthens them in open syllables (except when 
the stress is on the antepenultimate), pronounces 

cin such words as “cet, and sc in -sczt, as [s], 

and pronounces ae and stressed long e alike. 

Wherever his pronunciation differs from the 


‘old’ pronunciation, there is a corresponding 
difference between twentieth-century and Shake- 
spearean English. For instance, he pronounces 
long 0 (Romam) as [i] (cf. the pun in Julius 
Caesar: ‘Now is it Rome indeed, and room 
enough’), and long 7 as [ei]—a pronunciation 
to which the ‘refaned’ English of to-day has 
reverted, © 

Robinson’s treatise provides a valuable link 
in the history of the pronunciation of Latin in 
England. It confirms what one concludes from 
the study of Medieval Latin documents and 
other evidence, i.e. that Latin in England (as 
elsewhere) was, throughout the Middle Ages 
and down to the recent dissemination of the 
reformed pronunciation in academical circles 
and of the Italian pronunciation in ecclesiastical 
circles, usually pronounced on the same prin- 
ciples as the vernacular. F. BRITTAIN. 

Jesus College, Cambridge. 


Franz DORNSEIFF: Der sogennante Apollon 
von Olympia. Pp. 18. (Greifswalder Beitrage 
zur Literatur- und Stilforschung, Beiheft 1.) 
Greifswald : Dallmeyer, 1936. Paper. 

HERE are put forward a number of arguments, 

in themselves of some plausibility, to support 

Pausanias’ identification of the central figure 

of the west pediment at Olympia as Peirithoos. 
Answers of similar nature and equal validity 

can be readily found for the more serious of 
them ; and discussion is better limited to some- 
thing more solid. Dornseiff says that the 
figure is in no way designated as Apollo. Can 
he have overlooked the fact that it was 
originally holding in its left hand two objects, 
and that those objects were evidently a bow 
and an arrow? The hole into which the bow 
fitted is there—it reproduces almost perfectly 
the section of the stave ; the small drill-hole by 
which the bow-string was attached is there too ; 
and so is the cutting for the arrow. Now these 
objects can be considered either simply as 

weapons, or as distinguishing attributes, i.e. 

symbols of characteristic activity. If they are 

primarily distinguishing attributes, how does 

Peirithoos come to have those which are 

universally recognized as Apollo's? If they 

are simply weapons, why is he not using them 
against the ravisher of his bride? A _ public 
familiar with the conduct of Admetos, or of 

Theseus in Naxos, might have condoned the lack 

of a chivalry it never knew; but not, surely, 

a lack of manhood. If Dornseiff can explain 

away this single objective point, we may find it 

possible to concede to his theory the admiration 
we now reserve for his exposition of it. 
BERNARD ASHMOLE. 
University College, London. 


Allard Pierson Museum (Archaeologisch 
Museum der Universiteit van Amsterdam). 
Algemeene Gids. Pp. ix+239; 100 plates. 
Amsterdam: N.V. Noord-Hollandsche Uit- 
geversmaatschappij, 1937. Paper, f. 2. 

THE Allard Pierson Museum was presented in 

1934 to the city of Amsterdam by the Allard 

Pierson Foundation, which was responsible for 

the acquisition of certain important private 

collections to form its nucleus. It is primarily 
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the archaeological museum of the University of 
Amsterdam, but it is also arranged with a view 
to the interest of the general public. The 
curators lay no claim to the possession of 
world-famous individual pieces, but they hope 
to make the museum as representative as 
possible. Being a young museum, it has certain 
gaps, but it also has a number of special 
features, such as the unusually good collection 
of objects of the Greek and Roman periods 
from Egypt, and the collection of Coptic art. 
Pains have been taken to avoid making the 
Guide a mere list of the contents of cases and 
it has been carefully planned on a historical 
basis. The historical background of each main 
group of objects is given, with useful notes on 
the development and spread, through com- 
mercial and other influences, of the various arts 
and crafts. The Guide contains useful sections 
on Greek pottery and terracottas, on Greek, 
Etruscan and Roman bronzes, and, as might be 
expected, on the pottery of Roman Germany. 
Dr. G. A. S. Snijder and Heer L. J. Elferink 
are to be congratulated on the production of a 
very useful and richly illustrated student'’s- 
handbook to ancient crafts. O. BROGAN. 


Sir Aurel STEIN: Archaeological Reconnais- 
sances in North-Western India and South- 
Eastern Iran. Pp. xx+267; 4 maps, 18 
plans, 34 plates, and 88 illustrations in text. 
London: Macmillan, 1937. Cloth, £3 3s. 

THIS splendidly produced volume primarily 

records the author’s journey of exploration 

through Makran and Kerman in 1931-3. It 
was rich in discoveries of the chalcolithic period, 
but there is little for the classical student—a 
demonstration that Alexander passed through 

Jiruft, the identification of Ptolemy’s Teioa with 

Tiz, and some account of Old Hormuz (Har- 

mozia), whence came the only Greek objects 

actually found, two late Hellenistic seals ; but a 

study of Alexander’s route through Gedrosia 

and Carmania is promised. The first chapter 
of the book, however, is devoted to Alexander’s 
campaign in the Punjab. A _ topographical 
examination of the westward shift of the Beas 
shows that ‘ Alexander’s altars’ were long since 
washed away. This is new; the rest is an 
amplification of the author’s article (Geog. //. 

LXXX, 1932, p. 32) on Alexander’s passage of 

the Hydaspes—he camped at Haranpur and 

crossed at Jalalpur—to which is now added 
some very pertinent counter-criticism of Pro- 
fessor Breloer, the latest exponent of the rival 

‘Jhelum’ theory. It is much the best working- 

out of the problem which exists ; but the river- 

bend at the dxpa, to which Arrian (after Ptolemy) 
applies Aéyou d&iws, has been a trouble, for on 
the map itis very slight. Stein now says that 
the impression of the bend would be increased 
if it is seen from the riverine plain ; but Ptolemy 
crossed the river. The study was apparently 
written away from books, and I imagine that 
the entirely erroneous translation and note on 

p. 110 of J. W. MacCrindle’s Javasion of 

India*, 1896, are responsible for the erroneous 

citations from the Alexander-historians used to 

locate Bucephala at Jalalpur; it was certainly 
on the other (south-eastern) bank. I am deal- 
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ing with that elsewhere, and only mention it 
because, however brilliant the author’s re- 
construction may be, there can be no certainty 
till Bucephala be located and identified by 
excavation ; and it is no good looking on the 
wrong bank. There ave some mounds here on 
the south-eastern side; one, it is said, might 


from its height be old. W. W. TARN. 
Muirtown, Inverness. 
The Marriage of Peleus and Thetis. By A. K. 


CLARKE. Pp. 33. Cambridge: Heffer, 1937. 

Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Persephone and other Poems. By J. Slingsby 
ROBERTS. Pp. 96. Hove (Sussex): Com- 
bridges, 1937. Grey board, 5s. 

IT is pleasant to see that classical subjects can 
still imspire original verse, and these two 
volumes are interesting from the contrast they 
present. Both writers, as they have the right 
to do, deal freely with the myths involved ; 
Miss Clarke, for instance, makes Thetis for the 
nonce a Titan and sister of Themis, and Mr. 
Roberts makes Persephone elect to reign in 
Hell rather than return to the Upper World, 
even periodically. Apart from this, however, 
their methods are quite different. Miss Clarke 
tells the story of Peleus and Thetis in rhymed 
stanzas ending with an Alexandrine, but two lines 
shorter than the Spenserian model. For the 
use of stanzas she apologizes in a preface, but 
her purpose justifies it, for she is not so much 
bent on telling a story, though she does so, as 
on evoking images and suggesting ideas. This 
she does with some success, and her pictures 
are pleasing. 

The diction and rhythms are often reminis- 
cent, of Keats in most cases, and the style some- 
times a little too elaborate for all tastes, as in 
the line: ‘The smooth anemones in rubied 
silence brood.’ They are sea anemones, I 
should explain. The proceeds from the book 
are to be given to the Newnham College Build- 
ing Fund. 

Mr. Roberts’s methods are quite different. 
His style is more austere and his use of words 
exact, and the pictures he evokes stand out 
sharply. ‘Persephone’ is a striking poem both 
in form and substance. In ‘Phaethon’ he 
makes a bold attempt to give life to the story, 
and outbids Ovid in calling to life the constel- 
lations as monsters to beset the path. He 
writes vigorously and escapes absurdity, which 
in such a case is much, but Dante is the only 
poet since Aeschylus who could do such things 
quite convincingly. There are besides these 
longer poems two sonnets, one on the story of 
Menalippus and Comaetho, and one on 
Aeschylus. The latter is based on the theory, 
chronologically difficult, that Aeschylus in the 
P.V. despaired of the gods whom he earlier 
justified. A translation of the first chorus of 
the Agamemnon is vigorous and dignified and 
close to the original. Another, of the ode to 
Eros in the Anzéigone, is naturally less suc- 
cessful, for the ode defies translation. The 
rest of the poems are not classical in subject, 
but like those already considered they show 
technical skill and express genuine thoughts and 
feelings. F Earp. 
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A. GRAF: Uebersicht der antiken Geographie 
von Pannonien. (Dissertationes Pannonicae 
ex Instituto... Universitatis . . . Buda- 
pestinensis, ser. I fasc. 5.) Pp. 156: folding 
map at end. Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 1936. 
Sewn, Pengé 15. 

Its title might suggest that this book is a 

critical discussion of the early sources for the 

geography of Pannonia—something like the 
third book of John Horsley’s Britannia Romana, 
with the text of each ancient writer forming the 
basis of a separate chapter. Such an arrange- 
ment makes easy reading, and that is not a dis- 
advantage in a work of reference. Mr Graf 
has chosen a different method, and produced a 
gazetteer of the province, fully documented with 
references not merely to ancient writers but to 
modern research—so fully, and so objectively, 
that the general view which its title promises is 
at times hard to obtain. That is not altogether 

Mr Graf's fault. Few provinces of the Roman 

Empire can have received such intensive and 

well-directed attention as Pannonia has obtained 

in recent years, largely as a result of the 
stimulus given by Professor Alféldi and the 
university which sponsors the present publica- 
tion; and the general view has a host of 
articles, written in half-a-dozen languages (not 
all familiar to most English readers), to take 
into account. Adequate indexes, and a map of 
welcome simplicity, combine to make the book 
invaluable as a quarry, for all its lack of form. 
Those who wish to know how much has been 
discovered about a particular site, or to place 
an inscription recorded in L’Année Efpt- 
graphique under an obscure modern name, may 
rest assured that it will save them an extended 
search ; and it can be made to supply welcome 
information on wider questions, such as the 
tempo of the Roman advance to the Danube 

— and the romanization of its hinter- 

and. 

Sometimes the symbols used on the map to 
distinguish sites of different types appear to be 
mischosen, and the placing of tribes and spell- 
ing of place-names do not always command 
confidence ; one could wish, too, that the 
boundaries between Pannonia and neighbour- 


ing provinces had been defined with as much 
care as that between Upper and _ Lower 
Pannonia ; but these are minor points which do 
not really detract from the value of a first-rate 
work of reference. ERIC BIRLEY. 


Hatfield College, Durham. 


Betty HEIMANN, Ph.D.: Jnadian and Western 
Philosophy, a Study in Contrasts. Pp. 156. 
London: Allen and Unwin, 1937. Cloth, 
5s. net. 

Miss HEIMANN, who is a Lecturer in Sanskrit 

at the London School of Oriental Studies, deals 

in sweeping generalizations. Indian philosophy 
is ‘cosmic ’, Western philosophy is ‘anthropo- 
logical’. The homo mensura doctrine is the 
basis of all Western philosophy (except that of 
the Pre-Sophistics and that of Plato, ‘ the last 
great cosmic thinker of the West’), while 

Indian philosophy refuses to allow to man any 

pre-eminence over other things in the world. 

Plato retained a ‘cosmic’ outlook by applying 

to his principles the term @ewpia, while ‘con- 

versely’ Aristotle, the ‘first great Western 
philosopher’, ‘ invented’ the term ovornpa, and 
so guided Western speculation along the 

‘anthropological’ path. These assertions are 

bold, and I find the last one obscure, but the 

inference seems to be that Western philosophy 
has spurned Plato and followed in the steps of 

Protagoras and Aristotle. If this inference be 

accepted, then we must disregard, as what 

biologists call a ‘mutant’, any Western philo- 
sophic doctrine which diverges from ‘ Western 
philosophy’ so defined. And this may help us, 
perhaps, to understand such twin assertions as 
that (a) Aristotle’s work is Western, and (4) ‘ in 

India purpose is looked upon as inherent in any 

cosmic function, while to us it is a mere acci- 

dental, coming to objects from without’. It is 
fair to say that the bulk of Miss Heimann’s 
short book deals with the salient features of 

Indian philosophy, and I am not competent to 

criticize what she says on that subject. 

T. M. KNOx. 


University of St. Andrews. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE LOEB DE PARTIBUS 
ANIMALIUM. 


To the Editors of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


DEAR SIRS, 

Perhaps you can allow me room to 
supplement Professor Sir D’Arcy Thompson’s 
review of Dr. Peck’s edition of Aristotle’s De 
Partibus, by drawing attention to the full 
Introduction, and also to the Foreword con- 
tributed by Dr. F. H. A. Marshall, neither of 
which he has found space to mention. 

We non-scientific scholars are grateful to Dr. 
Marshall for pointing out the importance of 
this treatise as the earliest text-book of animal 


physiology, for indicating the departments of 
the subject in which Aristotle attained accurate 
knowledge, and for discussing the teleological 
aspect of Aristotle’s work in this field. 

Dr. Peck’s introduction is full of useful infor- 
mation clearly set out ; some points are original, 
while on others he acknowledges his debt to 
Sir D'Arcy Thompson and other authorities. 
Valuable items are a table of Aristotle’s bio- 
logical and zoological works classified by sub- 
ject, showing the place of De Partzbus in the 
whole scheme; a synopsis of its contents; and 
a study of a series of technical terms, poptov, 
airia, Adyos, yéveots, Svvayis, and so on—this 
will be most useful to beginners, and is not 
to be ignored by accomplished Aristotelians. 
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An account is given of the Syrian, Arabic, 
and Latin versions of Aristotle’s zoology, the 
most detailed short study known to me of the 
transmission of the Masters work. It is a 
fascinating story. Among the figures that flit 
across the screen are Haroun-al-Rashid’s son, 
court physician to the Caliph, Michael Scot, 
official astrologer to the King of Sicily at 
Palermo, Grosseteste, a Suffolk man, Bishop of 
Lincoln, William of Moerbeke in Flanders, 
translator for Saint Thomas Aquinas, and the 
humanist Popes Nicholas V and Sixtus IV. 
Then we come to Aristotle’s influence on the 
biologists of the Renaissance, especially William 


Harvey, and the rediscovery of him later on by 
Cuvier and St. Hilaire. 

In conclusion Dr. Peck makes a noteworthy 
contribution to textual criticism. Several 
corrupt passages are restored with the aid of 
the Arabic and Latin versions—in regard to the 
British Museum copy of the former Dr. 
Reuben Levy has lent his aid. In many places 
Dr. Peck has studied the six MSS of Michael 
Scot’s version that are in England, and the 
three Oxford copies of William of Moerbeke. 


H. RACKHAM. 
Christ's College, Cambridge. 








SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


(A reference to C. 2. denotes a review or mention in the Classical Review.) 


GNOMON. 
XIV. 1. JANUARY, 1938. 


Pagasai und Demetrias. By F. Stahlin, E. 
Meyer, and A. Heidner [Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1934- Pp. xi+273, 35 illustrations, 24 plates, 
3 maps, 4°] (Fabricius). Heidner’s maps and 
Stahlin’s descriptions are good ; Meyer’s his- 
torical survey excellent. G. Daux : Delphes au 
Tle et au Ter sitcle. . .(C.R. LI. 191] (Klaffen- 
bach). A book of wide learning. K. regrets 
the absence of adequate indices. A. W. van 
Buren: Ancient Rome as revealed by recent 
discoveries [C.R. L. 190] (Boéthius). Instructive 
and suggestive. E. Beneviste: Origines de la 
formation des noms en Indo-Européen, vol. 1 
{Paris : Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1935. Pp. 224] 
(Specht). Sp. is impressed by B.’s method, 
though he argues against many of his opinions. 
E. Léfstedt : (1) Phzlologischer Kommentar zur 
Peregrinatio Aetheriae [C.R. Ll. 1]; (2) Ver- 
mischte Studien zur lateinischen Sprachkunde 
und Syntax [C.R. LI. 140] (Hofmann). (1) The 
reprint of this remarkable book is very welcome. 
(2) It is a pleasure to use a book showing such 
a mastery of so wide a range of problems. 
R. Nierhaus: Strophe und Inhalt im pindar- 
ischen Epinikion (Berlin: Junker und Diinn- 
haupt, 1936. Pp. 122] (Bischoff). May some- 
times be useful, but the argument is uneven and 
the matter not well arranged. 1. Barkan: 
Capital punishment in ancient Athens [C.R. 
LI. 190] (Volkmann). V. argues against B.’s 
theory that Athens was humane in her method 
of exacting death penalties. E.G. E. Lorenz: 
Alexander der Grosse [Berlin : Hobbing, 1935. 
Pp. 236, 4 plates] (Berve). Does not claim to 
be a work of scholarship. H. Ziegler: 7ztus 
Pomponius Atticus als Politiker [Diss. Munich : 
New York, 1936. Pp. x+125] (Strasburger). 
Z.’s thorough and independent examination is 
valuable for the understanding of Cicero’s letters 
to Atticus. T. Wikstrém: Ja Firmicum Mater- 
num Studia critica [C.R. L. 89] (Bickel). W. is 
not an outstanding textual critic, but he makes 
some interesting observations. G. Wagner: 
Holderlin und die Vorsokratiker [Wirzburg : 
Triltsch, 1937. Pp. 191] (Venske). This book, 


though daring in method, may be counted 
among the forerunners of a future interpretation 
of Hélderlin.—F orthcoming books from German 
publishers.—Obituary notice of Johannes Syku- 
tris by A. K@rte. 


XIV. 2. FEBRUARY, 1938. 


H. Payne and G. M. Young : Archaic Maréle 
Sculpture from the Acropolis [London: The 
Cresset Press, 1936. Pp. xiv+75, 140 plates, 
Fol.] (Lullies). Y.’s photographs and P.’s 
introduction are of the greatest value. The 
book marks a new stage in the study of early 
Attic sculpture. Ch. Hofkes-Brukker : F7iih- 
griechische Gruppenbildung (Diss. Wirzburg : 
Triltsch, 1935. Pp. xii+8o, 12 plates] (Matz). 
Lacks system and solidity, but calls attention 
to some aspects which may prove to be impor- 
tant. R. Naumann: Der Quellbezirk von 
Nimes (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1937. Pp. vi+ 60, 
50 illustrations, 43 plates] (v.Gerkan). A trust- 
worthy piece of work which opens the way for 
further study. G. Juhdsz: Die Sigillaten von 
Brigetio (Budapest: Inst. f. Minzkunde u. 
Archiaol. d. Univ., 1936. Pp. 201 and a volume 
of 59 plates, 4°] (Dragendorff). Throws some 
light on ancient culture. A German summary 
follows the Hungarian text. G. Calogero: 
Studi sull’ Eleatismo [Rome: Tip. del Senato, 
1932. Pp. 264] (v- Fritz). In a long review v- 
F. finds much cause for disagreement, but con- 
siders that the book deserves study. C. Opheim: 
The Aristaeus Episode of Vergil’s Fourth 
Georgic [C.R. LI. 231] (Seel). Does not advance 
our knowledge. O. Foerster: Handschriftliche 
Untersuchungen zu Senekas Epistulae Morales 
und Naturales Quaestiones [Stuttgart : Kohl- 
hammer, 1936. Pp. 56, 2 illustrations] (Casti- 
glioni). Careful work, which is fruitful in con- 
nexion with the ZZ. J. but without importance 
for the textual criticism of the .Q.—Biblio- 
graphical Supplement 1938 Nr 1 (down to 
January 31). 


XIV. 3. MARCH, 1938. 


Fr. W. Konig: Die Stele von Xanthos. 
Part1: Metrik und Inhalt [Vienna : Gerold, 
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1936] (Olzscha). Too bold in the explanation 
of individual words, but suggests new lines of 
thought. J. Kroll: Theognisinterpretationen 
(C-R. LII.11] (Nestle). K.’s main contentions 
must win approval even if he is not always con- 
vincing in detail. He conclusively refutes 
Jacoby’s theories. W. Miiri : Arzt und Patient 
bet Hippokrates (C.R. L. 159] (Diller). Reopens 
discussion of some important questions and in 
some respects advances our knowledge. W. 
Kley : 7heophrasts Metaphysisches Bruchstick 
und die Schrift Mepi onpeiwv in der lateinischen 
Uebersetzung des Bartholomaeus von Messina 
[C.2. LII. 16] (Dirlmeier). The potential value 
of K.’s work is spoilt by much error and bad 
judgment. K. Schiitze: Bettrdége zum Ver- 
standnis der Phainomena Arats [C.R. L. 88] 
(O’Neill). While disputing many points of 
detail O’N. speaks highly of the general char- 
acter of the dissertation. G. Carlsson: Eine 
Denkschrift an Caesar iiber den Staat {Lund : 
Gleerup, 1936. Pp. 128] (Dahlmann). D. at- 
tacks the views expressed about the epistulae ad 
Caesarem senem de re publica attributed to 
Sallust. V. Péschl: dmischer Staat und 
griechisches Staatsdenken bei Cicero [C.R. LI. 
40] (Mack). P.’s view that Cicero wrote the de 
re publica under the influence of Plato is 
founded on a fanciful interpretation of the evi- 
dence. Plutarchi Moralia. Vol. II ed. W. 
Nachstddt, W. Sieveking, J. B. Titchener [C.2. 
L, 127] (Castiglioni). Though not fully satis- 
factory, the volume is welcome for the opportu- 
nity given by the apparatus fora critical evalua- 
tion of the text. C. makes a number of sug- 
gestions. R. Beutler : PAzlosophie und Apologie 
bet Minucius Felix [Diss. Konigsberg, 1936. 
Pp. 86] (Bickel). The enquiry into sources is 
not very successful or fruitful. A. Chodaczek : 
De Prisciant Lydi Solutionum capite VI [C.R. 
LI. 148] (de Lorenzi). A cautious and subtle 
piece of reasoning, but not sufficient to prove 
the nature of Posidonius’s views on tides. 
G. H. Macurdy: Vassal-Queens and some con- 
temporary women in the Roman Empire [(C.R. 
LI. 159] (Hohl). Rather highly coloured, but a 
welcome sequel to Hellenistic Queens. K. Scott: 
The Imperial Cult under the Flavians [C.R. 
LI. 32] (Taeger). Further work in this sphere 
must be founded on Scott’s book and Sauter’s 
Der rimische Katserkult bei Martial und 
Statius. J.J. de Jong : Afpologetiehk en christ- 
endom in den Octavius van Minucius Felix 
[C.&. L. 39] (Martin). The author states his 
case soberly and well. N. H. Baynes: Zhe 
political ideas of St. Augustine's De Civitate 
Dei (C.R. LI. 40] (Fuchs). A pamphlet which 
lays no claim to originality but is very good of 
its kind. Pollucis Onomasticon ed. E. Bethe. 
Fasc. 3: /ndices [C.R. Li. 157] (Adler). The 
indices might be better, but they greatly aid the 
use of the book. 


PHILOLOGISCHE WOCHENSCHRIFT. 
(JANUARY—MARCH, 1938. Nos. 1-12.) 


GREEK LITERATURE AND PHILOSOPHY.— 
G. Méautis, Eschyle et la Trilogie [C.R. LI. 


64] (A. Lesky). L. agrees with most of M.’s 
interpretations.—Demosthenes, Private Ora- 
tions with an English translation by A. T. 
Murray. I.[C.R. LI. 176] (C. Riiger). While 
generally approving, R. criticizes some points 
in the translation.—Avristotelis Dialogorum 
Jragmenta in usum scholarum selegit R. 
Walzer [Testi della Scuola Normale Superiore 
di Pisa II. Florence, 1934] (P. Merlan). An 
excellent selection. M. criticizes some details. 
—Philo with an English translation by F. H. 
Colson. Vol. VI [C.R. L. 148] (O. Stahlin). 
S. criticizes some readings.—R. G. Bury, 
Sextus Empiricus with an English translation. 
Vol. III [C.R. L. 200] (R. Philippson). P. 
would have liked the inclusion of the books 
IIpos paOnuatixovs and also a more conserva- 
tive attitude towards the text. The translation 
is clear and good.—Fr. Dirlmeier, Die Ozkez- 
osis-Lehre Theophrasts [C.R. LI. 178] (Ph. 
Merlan). M. approves of the main thesis that 
Th. anticipated the Stoic doctrine of life 
according to nature, but criticizes D.’s theory 
of the development of Peripatetic ethics.— 7he 
Homeric Hymns, ed. T. W. Allen, W. R. 
Halliday and E. E. Sikes [C.R. L. 217] (S. 
Lorenz). The cautious text and full commen- 
tary make this the best edition. L. would have 
liked more literary criticism.—H. Gundert 
Pindar und sein Dichterberuf [C.R. XLIX. 1 76] 
(J. Sch6nemann). S. agrees generally with the 
views expressed in this book and regrets that, 
as a knowledge of Greek is essential for its 
understanding, its influence is necessarily 
limited.—C. J. de Vogel, Hen Keerpunt in 
Plato’s Denken (C.R. L. 220] (A. Kraemer). In 
this important and inspiring work de V. dis- 
cusses the views of Burnet, Taylor and others 
and shows in what sense the Zheaetetus and 
Parmenides may be said to mark a turning- 
point in P.’s development. 

LATIN LITERATURE.—P. C. Knook, De over- 
gang van metrisch tot rythmisch proza biz 
Cyprianus en Hieronymus [C.R. L. 151] (A. 
Kraemer). Kr. sums up the results of this 
instructive investigation.—C. Lenz, Die wieder- 
holten Verse bet Lukrez [Dresden, 1937] (M. 
Schuster). S. agrees with L.’s treatment of 
‘repetitions’ and especially with the view that 
Book III forms the conclusion of the poem.— 
J. W. Duff, Roman Satire [C.R. LI. 20] (R. 
Helm). An excellent work by an author 
thoroughly familiar with his subject.—E. H. 
Warmington, Remains of old Latin IT [C.R. 
LI. 71] (A. Klotz). Though many details 
require correction, W. has in general performed 
his task well.—W. B. Anderson, Szdonius, 
Poems and Letters with an English translation. 
Vol. I [C.2. LI. 21] (A. Klotz). Even though 
some of his conjectures are not acceptable A. 
has contributed in a notable manner to the 
interpretation of a very difficult author.—J. 
Svennung, Untersuchungen zu Palladius und 
sur lateinischen Fach- und Volkssprache (C.R. 
LI. 19] (J. K6éhm). Indispensable for all 
future work in this department.—Orazio nella 
letteratura mondiale [C.R. LI. 229] (R. Helm). 
Scholars of various countries discuss the influ- 
ence of H. on their life and literature—H. 
Bruckmann, Die rémischen Niederlagen im 
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Geschichiswerk des T. Livius [Miinster, 1936. 
Pp. 128] (A. Klotz). A valuable contribution to 
the understanding of L.’s art.—H. J. Rose, 4 
Handbook of Latin Literature [C.R. L. 246] 
(A. Klotz). K. finds much to correct.—K. 
Biichner, Beobachtungen tiber Vers und Gedan- 
kengang bei Lukrez [{C.R. LI. 179] (M. 
Schuster). Important book which suggests 
some new considerations for Lucretian criti- 
cism.—B. Altaner, Der Stand der Isidorfor- 
schung. Ein kritischer Bericht tiber die seit 
1910 erschienene Literatur (Rome, 1936] (P. 
Heseler). H. makes a few additions to this 
almost complete account. 

History.—G. Lemcke, Die Varusschlacht. 
Eine Quellenuntersuchung zum Bericht des 
Florus [Hamburg, 1936. Pp. 62] (A. Klotz). 
L. fails to prove that F. is dependent on Vel- 
leius.—F. G. Moore, Zhe Roman’s World 
[C.R. LI. 198] (K. A, Eichenberg). Provides 
a broad picture of social, cultural and political 
conditions.—G. Bloch and J. Carcopino, Hizs- 
loire romaine. Tome 2: La république romaine 
de 133 &@ 44 avant J.-C. Des Gracques a Sulla. 
J. Carcopino, César [C.R. L. 135] (E. Hohl). 
The industry and learning of C. must be recog- 
nized even by those who disagree with some of 
his views.—E. Meyer, Geschichte des Alter- 
tums. 3. Band: Der Ausgang der altoriental- 
ischen Geschichte und der Aufstieg des Abend- 
landes bis zu den Perserkriegen. Zweite, vollig 
neubearbeitete Auflage, herausgegeben v. H. E. 
Stier [Cotta, 1937] (Fr. W. Frhr. v. Bissing). 
Fills the gap from middle of 8th century to 
Darius. B. criticizes in some respects and hopes 
that in the additional volume promised recent 
literature and new discoveries will be included. 
—H. Ziegler, Zitus Pomponius Atticus als 
Politiker [New York, 1936. Pp. 126] (A. 
Klotz). A cautious attempt to deduce the 
character of A. from his recorded actions.—L. 
Berlinger, Bettrage zur inoffiziellen Titulatur 
der vomischen Kaiser. Eine Untersuchung 
thres ideengeschichtlichen Gehaltes und threr 
Entwicklung (Breslau, 1935] (A. Stein). A work 
of mature study. Notable is B.’s collection and 
criticism of earlier opinions, 

PAPYROLOGY.—Pafpyri Osloenses IIT ed. S. 
Eitrem and Leiv Amundsen [C.2. LI. 85] (K. 
Fr. W. Schmidt). S. expresses gratitude and 
sums up contents. 

ARCHAEOLOGY AND ANTIQUITIES.—J. H. 
lliffe, Sigillata Wares in the Near East 
[Oxford, 1936. Pp. 50] (A. Lippold). A useful 
practical work though it does not claim to be 
exhaustive. — A/etropolitan Museum Studies 
V, 2 [New York, 1936] (G. Lippold). Notable 
is an essay by V. Miiller ‘The beginnings of 
monumental sculpture in Greece’.—H. Payne 
and G. M. Young, Archaic marble sculpture 
from the Acropolis. A photographic catalogue 
[London, Cresset Press, 1936] (G. Lippold). 
Useful. P.’s criticism especially valuable.— 
The Excavations at Dura-Europos conducted 
by Yale University and the French Academy of 
Inscriptions and Letters. Preliminary Report 
of Sixth Season of Work October 1932-March 
1933 ed. by M. I. Rostovtzeff, A. R. Bellinger, 
C. Hopkins and C. B. Welles [Yale Univ. Press, 
New Haven, 1936. Pp. xx+518] (P. Thomsen). 


A very careful and thorough description.— 
N. Aberg, Vorgeschichtliche Kulturkretse in 
Europa. Bilderatlas mit erliuterndem Text 
[Copenhagen, 1936] (H. Philipp). Very valu- 
able exposition with 55 sketch -maps.—P. 
de La Coste-Messeliére, Au Musée de Deiphes 
[C.R. LII. 75](G. Lippold). L. sums up and 
criticizes some interpretations. 

LANGUAGE.—J. Werres, Die Beteuerungs- 
formein in der attischen Komidie [C.R. L. 199] 
(E. Wiist). Valuable but too narrow in scope. 
J. Svennung, Kleine Bettraéige zur lateinischen 
Lautlehre [C.R. LI. 141] (J. Kéhm). Valu- 
able work founded on careful research.—E. 
Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik. 1. Lief. 
[C.R. XLVIII. 179] (E. Hofmann). A very 
important book that should be in the hands of 
all teachers of Greek.—A. Thierfelder, Beztrage 
zur Kritik und Erkidrung des Apollonius 
Dyscolus (C.R. L. 147] (H. J. Mette). T. shows 
sober judgment and subtle interpretation. M. 
differs as regards a few passages. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—A then und Umgebung 
[Reisefiihrer Band 12. Grieben-Verlag, Berlin, 
1937- Pp. 167] (G. Soyter). Those interested 
in ancient or modern Athens will find this an 
excellent reference book.—R. Froehner, Die 
Berliner Prachthandschrift der _griechischen 
Hippiatrika [Berlin u. Solingen : H. Hauptner, 
Instrumentenfabrik, 1937] (R. Zaunick). Excel- 
lent reproduction of 8 pages of the codex with 
historical sketch by F.—Att del I/1 congresso 
nasztonale di studt Romani (22-29 April 1933) 
a cura di C. G. Paluzzi [5 vols. Bologna 
1935] (G. Lippold). L. gives short summaries 
of 95 articles—N. J. Hommes, Het Testi- 
moniaboek. Studiin over O.T. Citaten in het 
N.T. en bij de Patres. Metcritische beschouw- 
ingen over de theorieén van J. Rendel Harris 
en D. Plooy (Amsterdam, 1935. Pp. 393] (A. 
Kraemer). K. reviews the whole question and 
sums up H.’s successful criticism.—W. Lam- 
mers, Wilhelm v. Humboldts Weg zur Sprach- 
forschung 1785-1801 [=Neue deutsche For- 
schungen, Abt. Sprachwiss. I. Berlin, 1936] 
(J. Schénemann). A_ generally acceptable 
sketch disfigured by many mistakes and mis- 

rints.—R. Ejichenauer, Musik und Rasse 
Lehmann, Munich] (H. Philipp). Interest- 
ing attempt to discover different racial elements 
in Greek and later music.—H. C. Weiland, 
Het Ordeel der Kerkvaders over het Orakel 
[C.R. L. 89] (A. Kraemer). An _ instructive 
investigation showing that divination was gen- 
erally condemned as the work of demons. 
Sometimes a more favourable attitude appears, 
especially towards the Sibyl.—O. Kern, Aus 
dem amtlichen und wissenschaftlichen Brief- 
wechsel von Carl Otfried Miller (Gottingen, 
1936. Pp. xiv+417] (J. Schénemann). On 
the whole a good and accurately published 
selection from M.’s voluminous correspondence. 
— Vale Classical Studies, ed. A. M. Harmon. 
Vol. V [C.&. L. 48] (W. Ensslin). 4 articles, 
which E, sums up. 

COMMUNICATIONS.—Jan. 1, Fr. Walter, Zu 
Livius und Velleius Paterculus (2 pp.).—Jan. 8, 
L. Friichtel, /stdoros von Pelusion als Beniitzer 
des Clemens Alexandrinus u. anderer Quellen 
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(2 pp.).—Jan. 22, R. ee es Zu Sextus 
Empiricus (2 pp.).—Jan. 29, B. Maurenbrecher, 
Zu a ae und Hispanus (1 p-).—Feb. 5 ah. 
19, J. K. Schénberger, Petron c. 1-5 (3% pp. 
—Feb. 26 and March 5, L. Dittmeyer, 2, 
Bartholomaeus von Messina die Rhetorica ad 
Alexandrum tibersetzt? (34+ 2 cols.).—March 
19, W. J. W. Koster, De duplici accentu eidem 
syllabae superscripto (1} cols.). 





CLASSICAL WEEKLY. 


VoL. XXXI. Nos. 8-17. JANUARY- 
MARCH, 1938. 


(10) Microphotography and its application to 
classical scholarship (R. P. Johnson). Interest- 
ing and practical article on the use of films for 
note-taking and publication. 

(13) Zhe High School Problem (Editorial), 
calling attention to an article in the same issue : 
Latin and the Smaller Communities (W. H. 
Freeman). 

(15) Translated Classics (H. H. Chamberlin). 
A plea for verse- rather than prose-renderings 
of classical poetry. 

REVIEWS.—{8) Dérpfeld, Alt-Athen und seine 
Agora [pp. vili, 132, 8 pl. Berlin: Mittler, 
1937] (T. L. Shear). Antiquated theories ; the 
new archaeological evidence is ignored. Lenz, 
Albit Tibulli Aliorumgue Carminum Libri 
Tres [C.R. LI. 159] (K. P. Harrington). 
Judgment on the whole conservatively sound. 
Macurdy, Vassal-Queens and Some Contem- 
porary Women in the Roman Empire [C.R. 
LI. 159] (J. V. A. Fine). Useful as a reference 
book, though sometimes insufficiently critical. 
Tanzer, The Letters of Pliny the Younger [C.R. 
LI. 149] (H. R. Clifford). Favourable. de la 
Coste-Messelitre, Au Musée de Delphes (C.R. 
LII. 75] (M. Bieber). On two archaic monu- 
ments ; packed with useful remarks. Avery, 
The Use of Direct Speech in Ovid's Metamor- 
phoses (C.R. LI. 241], and Herr, The Additional 
Short Syllables in Ovid [pp. 31. Philadeiphia : 
Linguistic Society of America, 1937] (M. A 
Grant). Two useful dissertations. Faravelli, 
Origine della censura romana [pp. 48] and La 
censura romana di Appio Claudio Cieco [pp. 17. 
Como: Nani, 1937] (G. McCracken). The 
first pamphlet promises a larger work, the 
second is a not very lucid discussion of the 
chronological problem. 

(9) Whatmough, 7e Foundations of Roman 
Italy [C.R. LI. 192] (D. O. Robson). Many 
criticisms, e.g. on ‘ Keltic movement’ in Latin 
literature. Robinson and Fluck, A Study of the 
Greek Love-Names (C.R. LII. 38] (A. F. Pauli). 
Adversely criticized ; but c. iv. (catalogue of 
names on Attic vases) i is an important contribu- 
tion. Wall, A Medieval Latin Version 4 
Demetrius De Elocutione [C.R. LI. 160]. 
(F. R. B. Godolphin). Great industry but 
rather lacking in insight. Scott and Horn, 
Latin Book One [pp. 448. Chicago : Foresman, 
1936] (B. W. Mitchell). Unfavourable. Duffy, 
A iaanene Study of the Religion of the 
Iliad and Odyssey [pp. ii, 15-68. | Privately 
published: University of Chicago Libraries, 
1937] (J. A. Scott). Fundamental agreement 


between the two poems; very favourably re- 
viewed. 

(10) Jackson, Zacttus, vols. III, IV [C.2. LL. 
186] (L. E. Lord). Favourable. Heidel, Zhe 
Frame of the Ancient Greek Maps [C.R. Lil. 43) 
(H. E. Burton). Scholarly and convincing, 
though often speculative. Sinker, /ztroduction 
to Lucretius (C.R. LI. 179] (C- Murley). 
Scholarship competent and taste good. 

(11) Bugbee, etc., General —— [pp. xvi, 
509. Boston : Sanborn, 1937] (J. F. Gummere). 
Latin section severely criticized. Favez, La 
consolation latine chrétienne [pp. 190. Paris: 
Vrin, 1937] (O. M. Norlie). Scholarly. (1) 
Theunissen, Ploutarchos’ Leven van avahes 
[pp. xx, 327. Nijmegen: Berkhout, 1935] ; ( 
Porter, Plutarch’s Life of Aratus [C.R. LI. cet: 
(3) Koster, Plutarchi Vita Arati (C.R. LI. 223] 
(A. Gudeman). Each has virtues of its own 
supplementing those of the other two. Rand, 
Horace and the Spirit of Comedy [C.R. LI. 21] 
(D. M. Robathan). Peppink, A ¢henaezi Dipno- 
sophistarum Epitome, part one [C.2. LI. 160] 
(C. B. Gulick). Welcome. Roser, Arztehung 
und Fiihrung [pp. |x, 54. Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer, 1936] (B. L. Trell). A study of the 
religious views of Socrates and Plato. Kenyon, 
The Text of the Greek Bible |pp. 264. London: 
Duckworth, 1936] (H. A. Sanders). Excellent ; 
some small slips. Hege and Rodenwaldt, 
Olympia [pp-. 54, 52 figs., 94 pls. London: 
Sidgwick and Jackson, 1936] (S. N. Deane). 
Illustrations of notable quality, with interesting 
introduction ; designed for the layman. 

(12) (1) Buchan, Augustus [pp- xvii, 379. 
Boston: Mifflin, 1937]; (2) Allen, Augustus 
Caesar [C.R. LI. 194] (B. C. Clough). (1) 
Admirably adapted to the general reader but 
interesting also to the scholar. (2) Sound but 
dull. Schmidt, Lacavations at Tepe Hissar, 
Damghan |pp. xxii, 478. University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1937] (J. Johnson). Sumptuous 
report of important excavation of a North- 
Iranian mound. Oesterley and Robinson, 
Hebrew Religion (pp. 448. Macmillan, 1937. 
2nd edition] (KR. Marcus). Its merits outweigh 
its defects ; M. gives an interesting list of both. 
Kroymann, Sparta und Messenien(C.R. LIL. 28] 
(L. R. Shero). Cumulative effect of the 
arguments impressive. Ranke, Zhe Art of 
Ancient Egypt (pp. 22, 341 illustrations. 
Oxford University Press, 1936] (L. Bull). Ex- 
cellent reproductions with readable historica! 
survey. Poteat, Selected Letters of Pliny [C.R. 
LIT. 48] (A. P. Dorjahn). Praised. Norvin, 
Olympiodori philosophi in Platonis Gorgiam 
commentaria|C.R. LI. 204] (P. de Lacy), An 
improvement on Jahn, but there are indications 
of a pervasive carelessness in method. Wash- 
burn and others, Master Bronzes (pp. 258, 173 
figs. Buffalo: Albright Art Gallery, 1937] 
(W. R. Agard). Beautiful catalogue of pieces 
from American collections. Herron, A Stud; 
of the Clausulae in the Writings of St. Jerome 
[C.R. LI. 202] (J. L. Heller). Spoiled by 
metrical and statistical errors. 

(13) Willrich, Pertkles [C.R. L. 191] (L. 
Pearson). Praised, though too dogmatic or 
uncritical in parts. Avery, Zhe Exultet Rolls 
of South Italy (pp. 54, 206 plates. Princeton 
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University Press, 1937] (L. W. Jones). Will 
advance our knowledge of medieval drawing 
and painting. Rivier, Za vie d Achille [pp. vii, 
145, 51 figs. Lausanne: Payot, 1936] (D. B. 
Thompson). Selection of Homeric passages, 
illustrated from vases. Petrie, Palestine and 
Israel [pp. x, 99, 16 plates. London: S.P.C.K., 
1934] (J. Starr). 

(14) Otto, Handbuch der Archiiologie [C.R. 
LII. 33] (A. D. Fraser). Favourable. Kowalski, 
De Arte Rhetorica I [C.R. L11, 18] (H. Caplan). 
Enlarges our knowledge of the origins of 
rhetoric. Robinson, Corpus Vasorum Anti- 
quorum [C.R. LII. 47] (G. M. A. Richter). 
Praised ; some minor criticisms. 

(15) Gelzer, Die Schrift vom Staate der 
Athener [C.R. LII. 27] (O. W. Reinmuth). 
Well written and closely reasoned. Vandvik, 
Rhythmus und Metrum [C.R. LI. 18] (W. E. 
Blake). Sensible discussion of a _ problem 
which can never be authoritatively solved. 
Goodspeed, Am Jntroduction to the New Testa- 
ment [pp. 362. Chicago: University Press, 
1937], Lake, An Jntroduction to the New Testa- 
ment [pp. 302. New York: Harper, 1937], 
Feine, Linlettung in das Neue Testament 
[pp. 326. Leipzig: Quelle und Meyer, 1936] 
(F. W. Gingrich). The first of these three 
books is the most readable ; the last amazingly 
complete. Waterman, etc., Preliminary Report 
of the University af Michigan Excavations at 
Sepphoris [pp. xil, 86, 30 pls. Michigan 
University Press, 1937] (W. F. Albright). 
Praised except for details. Zuntz, Die hethiti- 
schen Ortsadverbien [pp. 120. Speyer: Pilger, 
1936] (B. Schwartz). Valuable for Hittite and 
comparative syntax. Bignone, L’Aristotele 
perduto e la formazione filosofica di Epicuro 
[2 vols. pp. 410, 633. Florence, 1936] (N. W. 
DeWitt). Notable synthesis of work on 
Epicurus with illuminating results. Diehl, 
Théodora, Imptratrice de Byzance [pp. 314. 
Paris : de Boccard, 1937] (A. Vasiliev). A re- 
print of the book of 1904. 

(16) Sutherland, Coinage and Currency in 
Roman Britain (C.R. LI. 208] (A. R. Bellinger). 
A notable contribution though principles and 
conclusions are not always clearly stated. 
Hett and Rackham, Aristotle, Problems and 
Rhetorica ad Alexandrum [C.R. LI. 221] 
(J. P. Pritchard). Hett’s translation is satisfac- 
tory and, for the most part, accurate; Rack- 
ham’s is excellent. Baron, A Social and 
Religious History of the Jews [3 vols. pp. 377, 
462, 406. Columbia University Press, 1937] 
(F. M. Heichelheim). Praised ; reviewer makes 


some corrections and additions. Gordziejew, 
Ludi scaenici et civcenses quid in rebus publicis 
antiqguorum valuerint [pp. 113. Warsaw, 1936] 
(W. B. McDaniel). Scholarly treatment of 
political allusions in Greek and Roman drama. 
Latsch, Die Chronologie der Satiren und 
Epoden des Horaz [pp.117. Wiirzburg: Mayr, 
1936] (J. J. Savage). Thorough and _ useful, 
Graf, Kaiser Vespasian [C.R. LI. 195] (J. C. 
Rolfe). Favourable. Hampe, Frihe griech- 
isthe Sagenbilder in Boéotien [pp. 112, 42 pls. 
32 figs. Athens: Deutsches Archiaologisches 
Institut, 1936] (H. R. W. Smith). Ingenious 
and suggestive, but marred by impetuosity. 
Battelli, Lezioni di paleografia [pp. 227. 
Rome: Pont. Scuola Vaticana di Paleografia, 
1936] (E. A. Lowe). Builds on Traube ; a step 
towards a really modern textbook. 

(17) Dudley, A History tf Cynicism [pp. 224. 
London : Methuen, 1937] (F. Solmsen). Very 
favourable ; though there is too little about 
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THE ALPHA CLASSICS 


A New Series of Greek and Latin Texts 


Generar Eprror: R. C. CARRINGTON, M.A., D.Phil. 
Headmaster of St. Olaves School 


An attractive new series of Greek and Latin texts carefully designed to 
meet modern ideas of classical teaching. The Introductions aim at 
being succinct, relevant and suggestive, and have in view the needs of 
the teacher who wants an indication of the new light thrown on his 
subject but has little time for private research. In the Notes the main 
emphasis is laid on subject-matter rather than on syntax and grammar. 
Each volume contains 12 plates finely reproduced on art paper. The 
needs of School Certificate candidates have been kept in mind 
throughout, and each volume has a full vocabulary. First volumes : 


Cesar’s Invasions of Britain. Livy: Book V. Edited by J. E. 
Edited by R. C. Carrington, M.A., Pickstone, M.A. 25. 
D.Phil. 2s. 
Vergil’s Aineid: Books IIT& IX. 


. ’ 
pi s fone for Mar- Edited by R.W. Moore, M.A.,and 
cellus and Ligarius. 4 B. Tilly, M.A. 2s. each. 


J. Paterson, M.A. 2s. 


Euripides’ Hecuba. Edited by Xenophon’s Anabasis: Book II. 
F. W. King, B.A. 25. 6d. Edited by R. E. Snaith M.A. 2s. 











NEW LATIN COURSE 


By E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., and G. WATSON, M.A. 


This new course by these experienced and well-known authors combines 
the old well-proved study of grammar with modern methods of 
approach. Text and illustrations have been designed to help learners 
to realize from the beginning that the ancient Romans were human 
beings with many interests like our own. The grammar is unfolded 
gradually throughout the book and is summarised in tables at the end. 
In view of its paramount importance the elementary syntax of the verb 
is introduced at an early stage. Collections of miscellaneous sentences 
have been avoided, and even from the start the exercises deal with 
some central story or topic. English-Latin exercises alternate with 
Latin-English and are of approximately the same length. No exercises 
contain more than ten new words—thus there is frequent revision of 
vocabulary. 


Fully illustrated by drawings, maps and photographs 
Price 35. 
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A LEXICON TO 


HERODOTUS 


By J. E. POWELL 
42s. net 


This work is both lexicon and index. It is an index 
in so far as it notes every occurrence of every word 
or name used by Herodotus, xai alone excepted; and 
it is a lexicon in the sense that all words are translated 
and the references classified by meaning and construction. 


THE GREEKS 


IN BACTRIA & INDIA 
By W. W. TARN 


30s. net 


Here is to be found the story of eastern Iran and 
northern India under Greek rule, treated not as part of 
the history of India, as it has always been, but restored 
to its proper place in Hellenistic history. Dr Tarn’s 
sources include fragments of lost histories—Greek, Indian, 
and Chinese—coins, and the evidence of excavations. 
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